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Personnel Specifications for Library Work: A Project 


Dr. C. C. Williamson, Chief of division of economics, New York public library 





It is a comparatively simple and en- 
tirely innocuous proposal which I bring 
to your attention under the high-sound- 
ing title printed in the program. In the 
main, neither the idea nor the form in 
which it is clothed originated with my- 
self. In order to promote certain studies 
I have in hand relating to training for 
library work, I have taken up a project 
where others left off and now propose by 
the friendly aid and counsel of library 
workers to carry it a bit further and if 
possible attain certain results which I 
feel confident will prove highly useful 
to the library profession generally. 

I was describing this little scheme to 
Mr Keogh a few weeks ago when he 
proposed that I present it to the Insti- 
tute. I very gladly consented because 
I thought I saw in his invitation an op- 
portunity to get helpful criticism in the 
formative stage of the plan and, which 
is more important, a chance to enlist your 
interest and codperation. 

What I have to present to you has to 
do with a compilation in which all the 
principal specialized positions or types 
of work in a well organized library are 
arranged alphabetically by title and treat- 
ed as follows: The duties of each posi- 
tion or specialized function are first de- 
scribed in as brief a form as possible, 
consistent with accuracy and intelligibil- 
ity even to the layman. Statements of 
this sort have come to be known in the 
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literature of personnel management and 
job analysis as work descriptions. For 
each position, this work description is 
followed by a descriptive analysis of per- 
sonal qualifications. Under this heading, 
full information is sought on two points. 
In the first place, the aim is to secure as 
authoritative an analysis as possible of 
the personal qualities, native abilities and 
capacities which experience has shown 
to be requisite for the most efficient and 


‘successful performance of the duties of 


each position. In other words, we are 
seeking the basic date for the construc- 
tion of what I believe the psychologists 
call psychograph. 

Parenthetically, it may be observed 
that the psychologists seem not to have 
agreed among themselves as to the pre- 
cise definition of psychograph. Holling- 
worth in his “Vocational psychology” 
uses the term with the meaning we pro- 
pose to give it here, namely an analysis 
of the abilities and capacities which a 
given kind of task requires. Seashore, 
on the other hand, has in mind the 
worker rather than the work. The psy- 
chograph he defines as technical mea- 
surements of an individual, ‘so selected 
as to furnish an adequate survey of the 
individual thru a relatively small num- 
ber of records on representative capac- 
ities.” Elsewhere and. in somewhat less 
technical language Seashore also defines 
it as “a classified inventory of useful 
facts” about an individual’s capacity for 
a given vocation. It seems therefore 
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that the difference of usage is largely in 
the point of view. 

But we have digressed from our sub- 
ject. Before returning to the proposal 
for securing an analysis of qualities re- 
quired for each of the many kinds of li- 
brary duties, may we digress in another 
direction to refer to a popular notion 
that library work is of a fairly homo- 
geneous character, that a person has or 
has not the capacities which fit him for 
it. This easy assumption is quite on a 
par with another which takes it for 
granted that everybody who works in a 
library is a fullfledged librarian. If 
there are any special capacities and apti- 
tudes which make for success in library 
work they must relate specifically to each 
of many types of positions and not to 
library work in general. It will prob- 
ably be found that any qualities which 
are common to all the specialized types 
are also just those qualities which are 
required for success in many if not all 
other occupations. The object of this 
inquiry is, therefore, not to discover the 
qualities required for library work in 
general, but rather those special qualities 
which make for success in each of the 
many and distinct types of library work. 

In the first part of the description of 
qualifications, therefore, we ask in re- 
gard to each position, what are the es- 
sential personal qualities, natural abil- 
ities and aptitudes. Does it require a 
high degree of initiative, resourcefulness, 
tact, thoroness, accuracy, critical abil- 
ity, ingenuity, constructiveness, good 
judgment, sympathy, etc., etc.? Each of 
these are doubtless essential elements in 
fitness for some kind of library work. 
Each, on the other hand, is quite dis- 
pensable or of minor importance for 
others. To aid those who cooperate in 
making this analysis, a fairly exhaustive 
list of personal qualities is submitted. In 
order to get a definite and usable opinion 
for each, only a limited number of the 
most important are to be selected and 
these arrayed in the order of their im- 
portance. Furthermore, to avoid giving 
any suggestion of what reply is expected, 
the suggestive list of personal qualities 
is arranged alphabetically. 
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In the second division of the statement 
of qualifications, an effort is made to 
enumerate the special kinds of knowl- 
edge, skill and experience which may be 
regarded as essential for each position. 
Work descriptions and statements of 
qualifications have been _ tentatively 
drawn up and these it is proposed to 
submit to as many library administrators 
and specialists as can be found who are 
willing to give to the problem the time 
and thought which will be required to ex- 
press their mature personal judgment. I 
hope shortly to ask many of you to coop- 
erate by examining these work descrip- 
tions and qualification specifications and 
adding your comments and making such 
amplifications and criticisms as you think 
may be helpful in formulating a defin- 
itive statement. 

The tentative statements were not pre- 
pared for this purpose but have been ap- 
propriated and adapted to this use. You 
may think them very inadequate or 
faulty. If so, your brief and pointed 
criticism and suggestions are desired. 
The underlying assumption is that a sat- 
isfactory and useful presentation cannot 
be made from one person’s opinion but 
must rest upon the combined judgment 
of a considerable number of qualified ex- 
perts. It is entirely possible that opin- 
ions on some parts of the program will 
be so diverse that no definitive statement 
can be formulated. Any position of 
which this proves to be true will furnish 
a very interesting subject for further 
study. 

This is not the time or place for at- 
tempting a full statement of the uses to 
which the information gathered is to be 
put, but we should point out some of the 
more general reasons for desiring such 
a body of facts. Before doing so, may I 
explain the origin and purpose of the 
data with which we start in this inquiry? 
During our participation in the war, the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
pared and published for the United 
States Employment Service a series of 
bulletins containing work descriptions 
and personnel qualifications for all the 
specialized types of work in a large num- 
ber of occupational groups, mainly man- 
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ual trades, both skilled and unskilled. 
The immediate object was to define vari- 
ous occupations so that specifications for 
help would be uniform and to furnish a 
means by which prospective employes 
might be informed as to the nature of 
the work they were expected to do. One 
of the ultimate objects in view was the 
development of “a national standard of 
occupational descriptions.” After nearly 
all of the principal occupations had been 
covered, it was decided to treat library 
work in the same way. An employe of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared 
a manuscript which was submitted to 
certain librarians in various parts of the 
country for criticism and comment. The 
thing was so inadequate that most of 
those who saw it felt obliged to tell Com- 
missioner Meeker that it would never 
do to publish it. His reply was, natu- 
rally, “Well, if it is so bad, give us some- 
thing better.” That was, of course, a very 
difficult thing to do. Few had the time 
to devote to it. Mr. George F. Bower- 
man, however, volunteered to form a 
committee from the Library Association 
of the District of Columbia to prepare 
material for the désired bulletin. Li- 
brary workers in Washington happened 
to be particularly interested in every- 
thing of this nature because of the ac- 
tivities of ‘the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Reclassification. During the 
torrid July days of 1919, Dr Bowerman 
and his colleagues prepared a manuscript 
which was entirely worthy of the series 
and of the library profession, but for 
some reason the Bureau by that time had 
lost its enthusiasm for the subject and 
decided not to publish it. Later, Dr 
Bowerman, therefore put the manu- 
script at my disposal. I have taken the 
liberty of rewording parts of it, omitting 
certain positions and considerably ab- 
breviating some of the work descrip- 
tions and explanatory matter. The re- 
sult is the starting point for my particu- 
lar purpose. 

Now of what practical use will the 
thing be when completed? One might 
answer as the pure scientist does when 
asked to explain the practical application 
of his researches. He is merely seeking 
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the truth, he tells us important practical 
applications will undoubtedly be discov- 
ered but they cannot be predicted and 
moreover that is none of his affair. 

The facts we hope to elicit are inter- 
esting per se and various practical appli- 
cations are readily discernible. Tho not 
of the greatest importance, it may be 
pointed out that ever and anon some 
municipal or other governmental author- 
ity, as a preliminary to salary adjust- 
ments, essays to prepare standard specifi- 
cations for all the public services, includ- 
ing libraries, and giving work descrip- 
tions and qualifications. Usually such 
surveys are made by laymen who share 
the ignorance and the inadequate concep- 
tion entertained by the public generally 
of library work. The lack of any ade- 
quate guide or standard contributes to 
produce a result which helps to keep li- 
brary work down to the level of a minor 
clerical service, requiring little in the 
way of special qualifications or training. 
If this is to be changed, we librarians 
must describe the librarian’s work as we 
see it and formulate our own personnel 
specifications. 

The Civil Service relations of public 
libraries may benefit substantially by an 
authoritative statement by the library 
profession of the essential qualifications 
for different kinds of library work. Some 
of our colleagues who have to deal with 
the examining officials of Civil Service 
commissions will, I take it, welcome 
help of any kind in convincing them that 
library work demands special qualities 
and aptitudes not disclosed by the ordi- 
nary civil service tests. If libraries are 
to maintain their own merit systems in- 
dependently of the municipal civil serv- 
ice bodies, we must put our test on a 
much higher and more scientific plane. 
Having determined in a scientific way 
the qualifications for a given position or 
type of work, we must work out the 
proper tests for selecting workers. In 
the actual construction of these tests, we 
must utilize the services of trained voca- 
tional psychologists. The latter cannot 
take up the task, however, until libra- 
rians supply the basic data. 
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' It is not possible within the limits of 
this paper to do more than refer to the 
need for rating scales in library service, 
not only as a basis for appointment, to 
which I have alluded, but for promotion, 
and above all for increasing efficiency. 
It is a constant surprise to me that li- 
brary administrators show so little in- 
terest in efficiency ratings. It would 
seem that on the whole the interest is in 
inverse proportion to the need. In all 
matters of appointment, promotion and 
dismissal, we are still wandering in the 
wilderness of the general impression 
method. Few of those called upon to 
make decisions involving personnel are 
experts at intuition, but until we are able 
to make a real analysis of the elements 
of efficiency we can not get beyond the 
impressionistic, intuitionist stage. We li- 
brarians are far behind the teaching pro- 
fession in the scientific study of efficiency 
tests and ratings. Criticism of library 
assistants by superiors is almost certain 
to result in resentment instead of im- 
provement unless it is definite, precise, 
and based on systematic analysis. Like- 
wise self-improvement thru self-criticism 
requires scientific analysis. It is not 
necessary to point out the great utility 
of the data it is hoped to bring together 
for the construction of efficiency tests 
and ratings. 

Following the description of duties and 
the statement of qualifications as indi- 
cated, information is sought for -each po- 
sition in regard to the general education 
and special training which should be con- 
sidered as standard in each case. In this 
section, the statements compiled by Dr 
3owerman and his fellow-workers have 
been omitted and a somewhat elaborate 
questionnaire substituted. The stenciled 
sheet for each position will call for an 
opinion as to the general education, tech- 
nical training and content of technical 
training course. Four types of general 
education are indicated: a) Elementary 
school, b) High school, c) College, d) 
University, i. e., graduate study in sub- 
ject matter to be dealt with. Views on 
technical training are also to be ex- 
pressed in terms of the four recognized 
types, namely, a) Apprenticeship (or 
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learn by doing), b) Training-class 
(formal instruction not professional in 
character to fit for work in a particular 
library), c) Library school (general 
professional training), d) Advanced or 
specialized training of any kind. Tak- 
ing up the content of the technical 
course, each codperator is asked to name, 
in the order of their importance, not less 
than six of the subjects which are cov- 
ered more or less roughly in library 
schools and the better type of training 
classes. To insure uniformity and care 
in making replies, a stenciled list of such 
subjects is furnished. 

While it seemed advisable in preceding 
sections to submit tentative statements 
for correction and amplification, at this 
point it was deemed best to ask each 
person cooperating to express his own 
personal views quite unhampered by hav- 
ing before him the judgment of others. 
The intention is to secure replies based 
not on actual conditions and practices in 
any one library, but rather many inde- 
pendent, authoritative judgments as to 
what should be considered as the norm— 
not Utopian ideal but a practical work- 
ing standard. 

The results of this latter part of the 
questionnaire will be awaited with in- 
terest. Should there be anything ap- 
proaching unanimity of opinion in regard 
to the education and training required 
in specific positions, the duties of which 
are described, the result would at least 
furnish valuable guidance to training 
agencies, vocational counselors, and cer- 
tification authorities. Certain difficult 
questions of interpretation are not 
touched upon here. Such for example as 
the question as to whether a partial col- 
lege course should be specified and recog- 
nized in any case. 

What I have put before you is simply 
a project for securing a broader basis of 
fact and well-considered opinion than 
we have hitherto possessed in regard to 
personal problems of library service. In 
the time at my disposal, I have been able 
to suggest but briefly some of the prac- 
tical applications of the data to be com- 
piled. My excuse for taking your time 
is the urgent need for making a begin- 
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ning in scientific personnel studies, a line 
in which educators and most large pub- 
lic and private organizations have al- 
ready made significant progress. The 
fullest and frankest criticism of the 
project is sought. I have no feelings 
about any part of it which can possibly 
be injured. I am perfectly willing to be 
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convinced that the whole scheme is 
wrong-headed and doomed to failure. 
However, unless you do convince me that 
such is the case, I shall shortly take ad- 
vantage of the interest which I hope you 
now have in the project to ask you to 
give a little time and thought toward 
carrying it to completion. 





Bookbinding Economy * 


W. C. Hollands, superintendent of printing and binding, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Economy must be based on knowledge 
of conditions. 

There seems to have been a very slow 
comprehension on the part of librarians 
and others of the fact, that, during the 
war, library binding prices did not soar 
in comparison with the prices of general 
commodities, but are now reaching a 
level commensurate with the present cost 
of materials and increased wages. 

This was brought to my attention re- 
cently by the following incident : 

One of our faculty members asked me 
if he could have a book bound at the li- 
brary and, when told it would not be 
possible at present, he asked where he 
could haye it bound. I referred him to 
a local firm and he said, “They are rob- 
bers. Do you know that they asked 
me $2.75 to bind it?” I asked how much 
he had previously paid and he replied 
$1.25. When asked when this was paid 
he said in 1914. 

From this information I made a chart 
showing the comparison of prices paid 
by the University in 1914 and in January. 
1921. It is a striking illustration of con- 
ditions at present when compared with 
past ideas of values. It shows that we 
paid in 1914 for book cloth, 12%c, in 
1921, 55c; for linen thread, $0.95 and 
$5.35; for cotton thread, $1.25 and $5.08; 
for gold, $6.75 and $12.75; for super, 
$1.00 and $2.50; for cotton cloth, $.07 
and $.22; for library buckram, $.25 and 
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$.85 ; for title leather, $.90 and $4.00; for 
men’s wages, $12-$15 and $38.00; for pa- 
per, $.11 and $.19; for glue brushes, $.70 
and $1.90; for girls’ wages, $5-$6 and 
$14-$20; for morocco, $26.00 and $65.00; 
for duck, $.22 and $.70; for binders 
board, $38.00 and $140.00; for glue, 
$.13 and $.35%; for cotton flannel, $.10 
and $.31. You may wonder why glue 
brushes are included in this list, but they 
have become a serious item of expense. 
3rushes bought for 70 cents would wear 
for certain work 6 months but those 
bought for $1.70 for the same work are 
worn out in three weeks. This is due to 
the lack of Russian bristles. 

The average increase for all items is 
138 per cent, which added to the 1914 
price of $1.25, would make the present 
price of binding the above mentioned 
volume $2.8714. Notwithstanding this, 
the binder is termed a “robber.” 

Many who are in positions of manage- 
ment seem to have the idea that low dis- 
bursement means saving. Low disburse- 
ment to them means naturally low prices. 
If John Smith, a bookbinder, will bind a 
volume of Harper’s Monthly for five 
cents less than Sam Brown will bind it, 
certainly five cents has been saved to 
the librarian employing John Smith’s 
services. 

But should no consideration be given 
to the relative value of the work of 
John Smith and Sam Brown? Sam 
Brown may include many unnoted items 
in his work that will eventually mean 
much more to the wearing qualities of 
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the binding than are represented by the 
difference apparently saved. The dif- 
ference can be easily expended on any 
one of several items seldom noted except 
when accident or discussion calls espe- 
cial attention to them. 

Books bound in cowhide, and in con- 
stant use will wear almost as long as 
morocco, but in buffings will not wear as 
long as a good cloth. 

Cowhide and buffing have the same 
general appearance, but the difference in 
cost to the binder is 200 per cent. There 
is as great a variation in the price of 
morocco and its substitutes. 

In sewing, a saving of 10c per volume 
could be made by the binder, and would 
not be discerned by the ordinary layman. 

In lining, the back of the book espe- 
cially, an expenditure of 10c per volume 
could be made that would be advisable 
from the economic standpoint, but that 
would not be noticed in the bound book. 

How easily John Smith could make up 
the difference in price on any one of 
these items! 

One definition of economy is given as 
“thrifty administration.” 

In bookbinding the first consideration 
under this interpretation should be the 
serious study of the wearing qualities of 
materials used, under local conditions. 

Books used constantly in some com- 
munities have little use in other com- 
munities, and could, therefore, be bound 
in a less expensive material. The ex- 
perience of others, except where condi- 
tions are similar, should count for little 
in making decision in these cases. They 
should, as far as possible, be solved by 
a study of local cases. 

Under “thrifty administration” an ex- 
amination would be made to find any 
noticeable difference in the lining or 
sewing of books, or to any other detail 
that experience has shown to be advis- 
able. This is not easily done except by 
a visit to the bindery to observe work in 
progress. Comparison of the general 


appearance of the work will in many 
cases prove a true index. 

Have you ever given attention to the 
manner in which books are handled by 
attendants? 


Note the way they are placed on 
trucks; the way they are handled in dis- 
charging at the desk; the way they are 
crowded on the shelves or, on the other 
hand, the way they are allowed to fall 
over. 

More damage can result from these 
than from the regular wear in circulation. 

Have you knowledge of what you 
are to get for the dollar you pay for 
binding ? 

A little price list handed to me by Mr 
Koch a few years ago will emphasize the 
necessity of a full understanding of 
what is included in the work represented 
by any price quoted by binders. 

This card announced in large type 
that the subscribers would bind Century 
in one-half morocco for 7Oc per vol. At 
the time, we were charging $1.10 for 
Century and I suppose that the inference 
was that the bindery were “robbers.” 
However, in fine 6-point type, the sub- 
scribers announced that there was an ad- 
ditional charge of 10c per vol. for the 
title, 10c per vol. extra for corners, 10c 
per vol. extra for raised bands, 10c per 
vol. extra for library stamp, 10c per vol. 
extra to match sample, 10c per vol. extra 
to match colors, 5c per vol. extra for 
creasing, a total of 65c to make the book 
match our set. 

Have you knowledge of, what your 
manual training department could do 
for you in repair work? 

Many of the problems of repairing 
could, and should be solved by utilization 
of the facilities of the manual training 
departments. 

There is no part of this work that can 
not be performed by pupils in the grades 
if the spirit of codperation exists. 

Each book is a problem and the chil- 
dren will soon become interested in their 
solution. I have tested this out with 
children at the hospital, and, in some 
cases, the results were far-reaching. 

Have you knowledge of how to more 
than double the life of the original 
binding? 

In my judgment, no single change in 
the treatment of library books has proved 
to be as economical as the practice of re- 
inforcing. 
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This practice has resulted in bringing 
about no little improvement in the char- 
acter of publisher’s binding, by calling 
to their attention the flimsy manner in 
which they were allowing their books to 
be issued. Nearly all recent publications, 
you will note, are very much improved in 
the fit of the covers and in the attention 
given to the thoro pasting of the joints 
in casing. 

The term reinforcing does not truly 
indicate the same work in all binderies. 
In some, it means simply the addition of 
a strip of cloth to the end papers. 

In the University bindery, books in 
which the sewing is not broken and 
whose covers will wear apparently for 
a period that will make the operation of 
value economically, are given this 
treatment. 

The book is removed by turning the 
front and back covers back and grasping 
both firmly in one hand and taking hold 
of the book with the other and pulling 
them apart. Usually the back lining will 
separate from the book. The book is 
adjusted as nearly as possible to its orig- 
inal form between two boards and the 
back of the sections washed with thin 
paste and rubbed smooth with a folder 
to thoroly remove all of the old glue. 
In rubbing of the glue that is softened by 
the paste, more or less of the mixture 
is.rubbed into any breaks in the paper 
. and between the sections, and mats the 
whole back of the book together. When 
dry, waste leaves, along the edge of 
which a narrow strip of muslin has been 
pasted, are whipstitched to each side of 
the book along the back, the stitches 
about one-half to three-quarters inches 
long and the needle penetrating three or 
four sections. The holes may be pierced 
with a fine awl. The end papers are past- 
ed to this sheet, care being exercised to 
make the joints straight and full. The 
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back of the book is coated with thin hot 
glue, and a piece of canton flannel drawn 
over the back, felt side to the book, and 
extending the length of the book and 
about 34 inch over each side. When 
this back lining is dry, the ends together 
with the end sheets are trimmed even 
with the book, the end papers pasted, and 
the book inserted in the cover and al- 
lowed to dry under pressure. 

Many books of fiction are on the 
shelves of this library that have been 
given this treatment by students in the 
Library Methods course of the summer 
session, and have been in circulation as 
long as 10 years. 

When carefully treated in this way, 
experience has shown that in most cases 
the book will outwear the original bind- 
ing and nothing has been done to the 
book that will interfere with its subse- 
quent rebinding if it is found necessary. 
All of the operations can be executed in 
the library or manual training depart- 
ment with an awl, needle, scissors and 
paste brush. 

In summing up bookbinding economy, 
allow me to suggest the following for 
your consideration: 

1. A united effort to induce publishers 
to plan all books with relation to the 
problems of binding from the librarian’s 
experience. 

2. The prompt repairing, in the library, 
of books at the earliest evidences of need 
by some one who is interested in the 
work for the work’s sake. 

3. The employment of a binder of in- 
tegrity who, whatever he may charge, 
will give you his best for the money ex- 
pended. The evidence of this must be 
obtained by personal examination of 
work in process. 

4, Finally, a close study of the local 
conditions that tend to cause unusual 
wear and abuse of your books. 








The Opportunities of a Librarian as seen by a Bookseller * 


Ethel Preston, Foreign book section, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 


When I think of a librarian in rela- 


tion to book-selling I see an attractive. 


customer browsing among my new 
books of which she already has an in- 
teresting pile. She is a librarian choos- 
ing everything she wants, and I say to 
myself, “What a delightful occupa- 
tion!” But almost immediately I 
think of all the other activities to be 
directed by the librarian in order to be 
sure that a particular book will be 
ready for the eager seeker when he 
comes to the library to get it. I see 
the work of acquisition followed by ac- 
cession and cataloging. Every kind of 
expert mechanical device must be 
called into play for the proper care 
and distribution of these books. Then 
the publications department must clas- 
sify and synthesize the work of all the 
departments and lastly the informa- 
tion department must help the outside 
world and those who visit the library 
to appreciate and take advantage of its 
treasures. 

From all these activities evolves the 
ideal librarian who may be defined as 
a lover of books, a continual reader of 
books and one who incites others to 
love good books. To be an ideal libra- 
rian is not always easy and one may 
imagine that cases of waning enthusi- 
asm such as that described by Sinclair 
Lewis in Main Street are not infre- 
quent. On the other hand, I have been 
much impressed by many splendid ac- 
tivities emanating from librarians; a 
specific instance is that of a high 
school librarian who gives invaluable 
aid to students from all the different 
classes by working up bibliographies 
in any subject, history, science or liter- 
ature; at the same time, she is contin- 
ually sought by parents and pupils for 
advice as to what to read next. Big 
and far-reaching activities that I think 
of as coming from libraries are the 
story hour, the children’s book week, 
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and oral book review evenings where 
librarians give each other the benefit 
of their reading and have open liter- 
ary discussions. 

Such are the glimpses of the oppor- 
tunities of a librarian as I see: them 
when I am selling books. When I 
leave the book section and seek the li- 
brarian in his own surroundings, I find 
him always on duty and always ready 
and able to place at my disposal expert 
information, and I realize how fre- 
quently booksellers and librarians can 
and need to work together. 

A bookseller who reflects upon the 
opportunities of a librarian inevitably 
compares the two professions and 
comes upon their differences and their 
similarities. The results of this com- 
parison in my own case are as follows: 

The bookseller sells, the librarian 
gives; the bookseller says, “Buy!”; the 
librarian says, “Take!’’; the bookseller 
stays with his visitors; the librarian 
lets them alone; the bookseller does 
not want books returned but the libra- 
rian insists upon it; and finally, the 
bookseller must make a_ turnover, 
whereas the librarian must keep every- 
thing he has. 

Booksellers and librarians have in 
common one great difficulty and one 
great advantage. They all run a risk 
of losing their literary vitality in rou- 
tine, but they all have a wonderful op- 
portunity ior literary adventures. 
These literary adventures, in the words 
of a bookseller of long experience, “re- 
sult in the unconscious assimilation of 
a tremendous amount of real knowl- 
edge, from a haze of  miscellane- 
ous information.” Another opportu- 
nity shared by both professions was 
also suggested to me by this same 
bookseller who said that booksellers 
and librarians should be allies in in- 
sisting upon the making of better 
books. 

Booksellers and librarians are drawn 
to their profession by love of books. 
Both are certain to incite this love in 
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others. Lovers of books are certain 
eventually to be not only readers of li- 
brary books but owners of libraries, so 
that the two professions join hands; 
and tho one might say they are en- 
gaged in opposite pursuits, one in say- 
ing “Buy!” and the other in saying, 
“Don’t!”, they are really engaged in 
the same inspiring occupation of cre- 
ating and nourishing the reading pub- 
lic of today and tomorrow. 





Library Lunch Room 

Grand Rapids, Mich., May 11, 1921. 
Dear Editor: 

As I recall, there have been but one 
or two short articles or letters in 
Pusiic Lrpraries recently, with refer- 
ence to library lunch rooms. It oc- 
curs to me that you might be inter- 
ested in our experience in this line. At 
all events we are very glad to learn of 
the experiences of other libraries, for 
we are still learning. 

In our Ryerson building, we have al- 
ways had a lunch room, fully equipped 
by the library, but until a little over a 
year ago it was used in accordance 
with the desire of each individual, each 
person cooking or warming up the food 
he or she brought to the library and 
then washing their own dishes. Under 
this arrangement most persons went 
out for lunch. 

In February, 1920, we started using 
the housekeeper recently employed by 
the library for the purpose of getting 
the midday lunch and the supper for 
those who work in the evening. 

We began by the staff electing a 
committee of three, one retiring each 
month, so that each one serves for a 
period of three months, the senior 
member of the committee acting as 
chairman. This committee, with the 
housekeeper, works out the menus and 
fixes the prices, the understanding being 
that the lunches are to be served as 
nearly as possible for the actual cost 
of the food, the library supplying the 
service and all appliances, dishes, etc. 
This committee also looks after the 
accounts. 
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Early in each month, the lunch eaters 
hold a meeting, hear the report of the 
committee and give suggestions with 
reference to menus, costs, etc., besides 
clecting a new member of the commit- 
tee. Beginning with January 1, we 
elected a permanent chairman and sec- 
retary of the Library Cooperative 
Lunch Association, which is the name 
now assumed, to-serve for a year, the 
secretary keeping the minutes of all 
of the meetings. The chairman and 
secretary, with the lunch committee, 
form an executive committee. 

We found that few people cared to 
take the time off to leave their work to 
attend these lunch association meet- 
ings and so the last meeting was held 
at the 12:30 lunch hour. This arrange- 
ment proved so successful that, it was 
voted to continue it in the future. Our 
lunch room is not very large, so we 
usually have two sets of people eat- 
ing, one at 12:30 and the other at 1 
o’clock. 


The lunch committee posts the 
menus on the bulletin board two weeks 
ahead. Those who do not like the 


menu for any day go out for their 
lunch. It is understood that persons 
either say that they will be at the lunch 
regularly, or that they will notify the 
telephone operator not later than early 
in the morning of their intention to be 
present on that day, the idea being 
that there shall be as little waste as 
possible. In this way, we have kept 
down the cost of the lunches, for pre- 
paring for several more people than 
come can easily increase the average 
cost for these lunches by as much as 
five or ten cents per person. The 
bread and butter, coffee, milk, etc., are 
not on the list. A good supply of 
these, as well as of eggs, is always 
kept on hand. The bread, however, is 
served at one cent per slice, and a 
pound of butter is cut into 36 little 
blocks and is now sold at a cent per 
block. Milk is 4c a glass and coffee 
5c a cup. This includes the cream 
and sugar. Tea drinkers supply their 
own brand. No charge is made for the 
sugar they use. 
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I might say that there is always a 
little margin, because the prices cannot 
work out exactly and from this margin 
condiments of various kinds are pur- 
chased, sugar, catsup, etc. For exam- 
ple, there is a margin of 3 cents a quart 
on milk used at the present price of 4c 
a glass, a quart costing 13c. The av- 
erage cost of the lunches served last 
year was 18 cents. The housekeeper 
gets her lunch out of this at no cost to 
herself. Over 6,000 lunches were 
served. The portions are most gener- 
ous, larger than at restaurants. My 
lunch today cost me 13 cents. It really 
was more than I needed and I worked 
two hours in the garden before com- 
ing down to the library this morning. 
My experience is not unique. 

The following is a menu with prices: 

Menu, April 11-16 
Monday—Shrimp Wiggle on toast, .07. 
Waldorf salad, .05. 
Tuesday—Corned beef hash, .07; pepper 
salad, .04. 


Wednesday—Roast beef with mashed _ po- 
tatoes, .15; stewed tomatoes, 
Thursday—Egg salad, .07; hot buttered 

rolls, .03; Custard pie, .05. 
Friday—Tuna fish salad, .09; Mashed po- 
tatoes, .02; hot buttered rolls, .03. 


Saturday—Vegetable stew, .09; sponge cake, 
.03. 


April 18-23 
Monday—Meat pie, .10; Head lettuce salad, 
04. 


Tuesday—Steak en casserole, .09; Potatoes, 
.02; Pineapple sponge, .08. 

Wednesday—Cottage cheese, .05; Baked 
eggs, .03 each, (Now 2 cents each); 
Cocoanut cake, .07. 

se stew, 11; Cabbage salad, 


Friday—Baked trout, .09; Mashed potatoes, 
.02; Fruit salad, .08. 


Saturday—Vegetable chowder, 07; Apricot 
and banana salad, .07. 

To reduce the work of accounting, 
etc., we hit upon the plan of making 
cards for each person who pays a dol- 
lar or two down in advance, and their 
lunch each day is subtracted from this 
amount on their card. When they have 
overdrawn their account for some time 
they receive a polite little note, like 
the following: 
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CY ee eee eee ; ; 
Do you know that your deposit with the 
lunch room association is overdrawn? 


Lunch room committee, 


Our schedule for lunch is an hour 
and a half. Some people still prefer to 
go home and this gives them time for 
that purpose. For supper, served at 
5:30, half an hour is allowed. 

The results, I think, have proved 
very generally satisfactory. We al- 
ways have a good time eating together 
in the lunch room and a lot of people 
are getting much better acquainted 
than they were before. Then, too, we 
are getting much better lunches, al- 
ways hot, wholesome and appetising, 
for less money than at a restaurant. I 
think that this has made for the general 
health of the people in the library, for 
we had less absence from illness last 
year than ever before. Part of this, of 
course, may have been due to the mild 
winter. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with the lunches is the contributions 
that come in occasionally from the en- 
thusiastic farmers, gardeners and 
housekeepers on our staff. We like 
our fellow workers to sample the prod- 
ucts of our skill and so very frequent- 
ly there come in contributions to the 
occasion, vegetables fresh and dewy 
from the garden that very morning, 
fruits in season and jam and preserves 
that have been put up by the house- 
keepers, etc.; for example, today we 
had a fine mess of water cress which 
one of the members of the staff brought 
in and a lot of home-made maple 
sugar. Soon we shall have new straw- 
berries, peas, etc., raised by librarians 
in their gardens. Extra things of this 
kind always add to the pleasure of the 
occasion, 

Some of our gardeners who have 
raised more than they can use at home 
sell their surplus for the lunch room. 
The prices charged are never more 
than the market price, usually less, and 
the things are fresher and better. 

We can recommend to all librarians 
that a lunch room, if there is space at 
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all in the building (and every new library 
building should provide adequate 
space for quarters of this kind), is very 
much worth while. It makes for bet- 
ter health and it makes for fellowship 
among the workers, both of vital im- 
portance in good library work. 

We are extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing an excellent woman for a house- 
keeper who is not only a good cook 
but knows how to get along with peo- 
ple. I am sure that is one of the es- 
sentials of successful working of a co- 
Operative lunch room such as we have. 

Trusting that you will find this 
somewhat lengthy account of interest, 
believe me, Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL H. RANCK. 





Books for Sale by the U. S. Navy 
The Navy department has offered 
80,000 books for sale under the heading 
“Surplus navy books.” These books, 
however, do not include volumes donated 
or transferred by the American Library 
Association for use in naval libraries. 
They do include books bought during the 
war in larger quantities than will be 
needed in peace times. Certain titles 
were purchased for which there was a 
great demand during the war but for 
which there, is little demand at present. 
Altho the books selected for sale are 
not considered essential for naval li- 
braries, yet many of the volumes are be- 
lieved to be of value for public libraries 

with a more varied type of readers. 

CrarLEs H. Brown. 





Public Help in Book Selection 


From a large order of new books just 
received, 24 were ordered upon the re- 
quest of persons using the library. The 
character of these books as well as the 
variety of subjects covered, demonstrate 
the good results from allowing the pub- 
lic to help in book selection. Six titles 
were fiction and three were on the World 
War. There were also books on busi- 
ness, agriculture, railroading and educa- 
tion, the Old Southwest, engraving on 
metal, philosophy, psychoanalysis, Ireland 
and the English drama. 

Bangor, Me. Pustic Lrprary. 
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Schools Without Books 

Atlas, carrying the world on his back, 
was never more overburdened than the 
American school child in the fourth 
grade, and up, on his way from school. 
He carries as many text books as his 
ancestors knew in four years and they 
represent the work to be done in one 
semester. ‘Goodness knows,” his moth- 
er says sympathetically, “how many he 


will have when he is promoted. They 
say the number increases as he goes 


higher.” 

“The number of books explain,” re- 
plies a neighbor, “why teachers are in- 
sisting these days upon strength-building 
foods and exercises. A school child has 
to be strong to be able to carry his books 
to and from school.” : 

There are schools in one section of 
the world where there are no school 
books. When the Turks swept over the 
Near East they destroyed books as well 
as buildings, and the war ended with that 
region left without a book for its 
children. 

The Near East Relief is slowly adding 
libraries to its orphanages, but the 
growth is not rapid enough to insure a 
book per child for many months to come. 
So it happens that the children in the 
schools are acquiring an education with- 
out books. The teachers in these 229 
Near East Relief orphanages write the 
lesson on the board and the children 
commit it to memory. The memory is 
strengthened as a result, but, oh, at what 
a strain to the child! 

Another difficulty is the scarcity of 
teachers capable of teaching in the Ar- 
menian, Georgian, Circassian and Arab- 
ian tongues; the only teachers available 
speak only two languages, Armenian and 
English, while the children do not all 
speak these. 

Truly the road to learning in the Near 
East is not a royal one, but the manner 
in which these little waifs of the desert 
surmount all difficulties proves heroic 
blood in their veins. 

Are they worth saving? Ask the Near 
East Relief. 

Frances L. GArRsIDvE. 
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HE announcement of Pustic Lt- 
T BRARIES’ twenty-fifth birthday in 
the April number has brought a 
multitude of very cordial, friendly con- 
gratulations to which public acknowledge- 
ment is herewith made. On account of 
the large number of letters and the on- 
ward sweep of ever increasing duties, it 
is impossible to acknowledge personally 
the friendly sentiments received, notwith- 
standing the deep appreciation which 
their expression merits and receives. 
The work on Pustic Lrpraries has 
been possible because of the generous 
and helpful response of the rank and 
file of library workers. No one realizes 
more fully the shortcomings in the work 


than those who are responsible for it 
and it is a source of great pleasure that 
notwithstanding the great distance be- 
tween the aim of intention and the mark 
of fulfillment, that so many whose opin- 
ions are really of value have expressed 
such kindly appreciation of what has 
been done. 

That these expressions of friendly in- 
terest have been made before the end of 
the day’s service so that personal enjoy- 
ment may be derived from them is also a 
matter of satisfaction. 

Pusiic Lrpraries and its editor ex- 
tend cordial gratitude to those whose 
friendly interest has been expressed, in 
whatever form. 





Going A Visiting 


N a recent visit to libraries made 
ab by attendance at the meet- 

ing of the American Library Insti- 
tute at Atlantic City, a thing that was 
noticed with varying aspects of judg- 
ment was the attitude of the chief li- 
brarians toward the members of their 
staffs. 


While at Atlantic City, one saw an 
officer pass members of the staff of 
which he was head with seeming dis- 
regard of their presence in the same lo- 
cality. One.saw a chief-of-staff cozily 
ensconced in a wheel-chair with mem- 
bers of the staff, perfectly oblivious of 
the fact that any one else but said 
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members of the staff was in existence 
One heard the head of a department 
speak in tones of satisfaction of the 
service rendered by members of her de- 
partment, giving full credit for every 
mite of contribution made to the suc- 
cess of the work by the members of 
her corps. 

Visiting another library, one heard 
the chief librarian say, “Miss Smith 
has full charge of that work and can 
tell you much better than I can. Let 
us go to her room.” You met the sev- 
eral heads of institutional departments 
lunch table exchanging 
their 


around the 
special plans and 
conversation which betokened profes- 
sional interest free from any carping 
criticism or envy of the different de- 


processes in 


grees of success attained in work that 
was attempted. 

In visiting the Cleveland 
staff meetings, for instance, the esprit de 
corps, cordial good will and personal con- 
fidence exhibited by those present 


library 
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bership. The librarian took the assem- 
bled company of 50 or 60 staff mem- 
bers into her confidence, speaking 
frankly and freely of what had oc- 
curred at the board meeting, in confer- 
ence with municipal authorities, etc., 
in a way that in itself bred a feeling 
of mutual responsibility for the devel- 
opment of the work. 

At another time, a situation was pre- 
sented when a chief librarian, speaking 
of an active member of the staff, said, 
“People like her so well that whenever 
we can do so, we turn the public in its 
inquiries over to her so that whether 
they get what they want or not, they 
will feel that the library is all right.” 
Another kind of picture presented 
a librarian saying, “I get tired of hear- 
ing everybody acclaim every bit oi 
service that she renders! One would 
think that nobody else about the place 
did anything!” 

It pays to go visiting occasionally, if 
for nothing else than to change the 
angles in one’s opinion lest they become 
too set. 


Buying Foreign Books 


made one wish for a place in its mem- 
HE A. L. A. committee on book- 
buying has been deeply en- 


T grossed in the duties relating to 
its office in the past year, and is evi- 
dently “stirring up the animals,” judg- 
ing by the correspondence appearing in 
Our Esteemed Contemporary. In ad- 
dition to the reports from the commit- 
tee, Dr. Raney, its chairman, addresses 
the importers in his personal capacity 
as a buyer of books and perhaps, as in 
days gone by when an attempt was 
made to write tariff into copyright 


laws, the libraries may benefit in the 
end. 


The trouble in regard to the im- 
portation of foreign books and _ peri- 
odicals seems to be that too many 
times, the American importers do 
not seem to assume the task of impor- 
tation themselves, but turn it over to 
a middle-man and in doing so place the 


cost of the middle-man’s work on the 
price quoted to the customer. 

The crux of the matter is that libra- 
ries are paying the agents and import- 
ers for supplying them with books, a 
not unreasonable thing. The same 
principle applies here that applies in 
any other line of trade. If one serves 
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one’s self in any relation of life, do- 
mestic, commercial or educational, one 
does not go through the process of 
paying out money for it, however 
much it may cost in time, labor and 
vexation of spirit; but if one secures 
the service of another to perform these 
functions, one is expected to pay for 
it at the market price of the day. Ifa 
library imports its own books from 
Germany, England or France without the 
intervention of an American agent, then 
the agent’s profit is eliminated in the 
price. 
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The only question of propriety is as 
to whether the agents are charging 
more than a legitimate price for their 
services. The A. L. A. committee on 
book-buying contends that they are do- 
ing so. The importers and publishers 
with foreign connections insist they 
are not. 

Mr. Raney points out in his letter in 
L. J. that the English book-sellers are 
said to be charging 40c to the shilling, 
which is nearly twice the value of the 
shilling in exchange. - 





The Towner Bill 


T will be a matter of regret to the 
many persons interested to learn that 
the Towner educational bill, as it is 

known, has met an obstacle in the way of 
its passage in the proposal for a Public 
Welfare department by President Hard- 
ing, into which it is desired that the De- 
partment of Education be placed. 

It is proposed that this department 
shall include four divisions, education, 
health, social service and veteran relief, 
each under an assistant secretary. Sen- 
ator Kenyon is engaged in drafting a bill 
embodying substantially the president’s 
proposal. 


While the whole scheme at the present 
time is nebulous and uncertain, it is 
thought to be unwise to oppose the presi- 
dent in his proposed plan. The friends 
of the Towner bill offer the alternative 
of a department to be called the Depart- 
ment of Education and Public Welfare. 
but the president is loath to give up his 
idea of a Department of public welfare 
with education as one of the divisions. 

The matter is stirring up some feeling 
among educationalists who do not see the 
matter with the eye of President Hard- 


ing. 





The Changing Constitution 


HE A. L. A. Bulletin for May con- 

tains a copy of the constitution of 

the American Library Association 

as approved at Colorado Springs, June 4, 

1920. This will be submitted to the meet- 

ing of the association at Swampscott 

when, if it is again approved, it becomes 

the effective constitution of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is therefore urged that the members 


of the American Library Association 
carefully read this document so that they 
will be able to vote intelligently at 
Swampscott and further, and more im- 
portant, be correctly informed as to what 
the constitution really contains. Many 
ideas of this wonderful document in ev- 
ery organization are formed from hear- 
say information. 

Particular attention is called to the dif- 
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ference between a constitution and the 
by-laws. The latter may be suspended 
by a three-fourths vote of any meeting 
of the association. A change in the con- 
stitution must be voted on at two suc- 
cessive, regular meetings of the associa- 
tion. It behooves the members, there- 
fore, to know whether they approve of 
the constitution as it is being changed 
now rather than to wait until it has been 
regularly adopted. 





After Years of Life Together 


The call for a roster of those who had 
been in the same institution in library 
service for 25 years did not bring the 
kind nor the quantity of responses that 
was hoped for. Some replies were re- 
ceived which tempt one to reply at 
length, but space is scarce and it is used 
to offer congratulations to those who 
have enjoyed familiar surroundings and 
development of association for the al- 
lotted period. 


There is much to be said in favor of 
one who continues in a work well-begun 
and that is still a “going proposition” 
with evidence of growth both in work 
and worker. Of all people, librarians 
grow in value as they grow in usefulness 
and, conversely, they become stumbling- 
blocks to progress where they occupy a 
position without filling it—two very dif- 
ferent things. 

President Hadley of Yale in his re- 
cent book, Moral basis of democracy, 
says: 

The lasting joy of life is not in the win- 
ning or the losing of the race. It is not, 
except incidentally, in the largeness or 
smallness of the opportunities given. It is 
in the completeness with which we meet 
our opportunities and are content to accept 
with untroubled soul and tolerance of fail- 
ure the chance for giving such love and 
service as actually falls to our lot. 

There is an idea in some quarters, that 
the A. L. A. is concerned in the length 
of service enjoyed by its members. An 
impression seems to have gone abroad 
that certain members have been pre- 
sented with souvenirs or tokens of ap- 
proval for their services by A. L. A. of- 
ficers. This is a mistake. 
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Every one is familiar with the pleasure 
Mrs H. J. Carr enjoys in felicitating 
members on their various years of serv- 
ice and her many friends have enjoyed as 
well, at various times, the courtesy and 
kindness which it is her pleasure to be- 
stow in celebration of the passing of the 
years. But Mrs Carr’s decorations are 
entirely personal, voluntary gifts from 
a member of the. association who, pass- 
ing over the presentation of papers and 
programs, takes her own way of adding 
to the pleasure of the annual meeting— 
a way that is thoroly enjoyed by every 
one, even an onlooker. 

The following list is presented and 
will no doubt bring congratulations 
and expressions of good will from those 
interested : 


California 
San Francisco public library 
George A. Mullin, controller and secre- 
tary of the board, and Robert Rea, librarian, 
have been connected with the library for 
over 25 years. 
Illinois 
Mrs Elizabeth -E. Pennock 
Says, “I have a sisterly feeling for the 
one who wrote she had stayed 28 years as I 
have been librarian of the Carthage public 
library that long and so do not belong to 
‘the flitters’.” 
Chicago public library 
Among a number of persons who have 


been on the staff for 25 years are the fol- 
lowing: Caroline L. Elliott, J. R. Patter- 
son, R. Arentz, W. A. Purer and Charles 


A. Lhotka. 
Ange V. Milner, librarian, 
State Normal School, Normal 

As to the Roll of Honor for 25 years of 
consecutive service in one place, please put 
my name down for 31 years plus. I am 
still at it and ever since Pusric Lrpraries 
began it has been one of my special helps. 

Ida M. Webster 

Librarian, Lincoln public library. 

Indiana 
Margaret M. Colerick 

Has served continuously in the Public 
library of Fort Wayne since February 1, 
1896. In 1898, appointed chief librarian, 
present position. 

Indianapolis public library 

Kate V. Branham, Eliza G. Browning and 
Mrs Florence S. Newcomb. Service marked 
with notable qualities. These begin with 
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punctuality and go down the line with con- 
scientious stick-to-it-iveness. 

Miss Branham has a clear attendance rec- 
ord for her 26 years of service, except for 
one week’s sick leave, because of an acci- 
dent which happened to her in the library. 
Her record probably has no equal in the 
entire profession. 


Massachusetts 
Employees who have been connected with 


the Boston public library service for 25 
years or more: : 
Katie F. Albert, Margaret S. Barton, 


Helen M. Bell, Martha L. C. Berry, Lillian 
A. Bickford, Frank C. Blaisdell, T. Francis 
‘Brennan, Pierce E. Buckley, Emma G. 
Capewell, Samuel A. Chevalier, Ellen F. 
Conley, George H. Connor, M. Florence 
Cufflin, Dora L. Cutler, Della Jean Deery, 
Agnes C. Doyle, Ellen A. Eaton, Otto 
Fleischner, Emilo O. Frinsdorff, Frances H. 
Goddard, Ida W. Gould, Sarah W. Griggs, 
May A. Hill, John F. Locke, Emma F. 
Lynch, Marian A. McCarthy, Michael 
McCarthy, Theodosia E. Macurdy, Joseph 
A. Maier, Carrie L. Morse, Maud M. Morse, 
Katherine F. Muldoon, William J. Mulloney, 
Grace L. Murray, Adelaide A. Nichols, Alice 


B. Orcutt, John H. Reardon, Elizabeth T. 
Reed, Mary A. Reynolds, Florence F. 
Richards, Mary E. Riley, Nellie F. Riley, 


William G. T. Roffe, Katherine S. Rogan, 
Mary H. Rollins, Frederic Serex, Margaret 
A. Sheridan, Mary C. Sheridan, "Marion i 
Shumway, Mary P. Swain, Lindsay Swift, 
Joseph W. Ward, Alice M. Wing. 

In the mechanical departments of the 


library: 

William P. Hemstedt, bindery; Nils J. 
Herland, engineer; George Hoeffner, bind- 
ery; Margaret J. Kiley, bindery; Francis 
Watts Lee, printing; John P. Malone, en- 
gineer; John F. Murphy, bindery; Henry 
Niederauer, engineer; Ellen F. Potts, bind- 
ery; Lucy E. Soule, bindery; George Zittel, 
engineer. 


Mary Medlicott 
Has been reference librarian of the 
Springfield City _ library since April, 1890. 
“Still in service.’ 


Gardner M. Jones 
Has been librarian of the Public library, 
Salem, for 32 years. 
“T should hate changing every few years.” 
Carrie H. Kinsman, Elizabeth H. MclIn- 
tire, 31 years. The janitor entered the serv- 
ice in 1888. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis public library 
Furnishes a number who have stayed 


longer than 25 years, including the librarian, 
Miss Gratia A. Countryman, with 32 years 


to her credit, followed by Josephine Cloud, 
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32 years, Kristen Heiberg 32 years, Kath- 
arine Patten 30 years, Mary E. Lathrop 29 
years, Mary Williams 29 years, Lucy C. 
Dinsmore 26 years, Nils Barlindhaug 29 
years, and Mrs Miriam Davis Wallace who 
was head of the reference department for 
30 years and recently retired to be married. 


Missouri 
St. Louis public library 
Seven members of the staff who have 
served 25 years or more are: Mrs M. Myers, 
Miss Sula Wagner, Miss Julia Krug, Mrs 
Laura Speck, John L. Parker, Miss Kath- 
arine T. Moody and Miss Helen Tutt. 


Nebraska 
C. Olive Jones 


Has served as librarian for 30 years in 
Plattsmouth. In the period of service, two 
library buildings have been constructed. 


New York 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


Honorable connection in Pratt Institute 
free library or on Library school staff for 
25 years or more: Annie Mackenzie in 
1914, Julia C. Sturges in 1915, Elizabeth B. 
Faucon in 1915, Eleanor B. Woodruff in 
1917, Edith M. Pomeroy in 1917, Josephine 
Adams Rathbone in 1918, Nathalie W. 
Homans in 1919, Annie W. Lazell in 1920, 
Laura E. Palmer in 1921. 

Library has plan of celebration as work 
for a quarter centennial matures. Leave of 
absence of six months with double salary 
during the period is allowed. The idea is 
that the period be allowed for travel and 
for refreshment to broaden the outlook and 
to restore each one to a new term of service 
with renewal of health, strength and spirit. 
The duplication of salary is intended to 
make possible indulgence in travel without 
drawing upon the regular salary or en- 
croaching upon private reserves. After 1921, 
no one can complete the full term until 


1929, 
Buffalo 


There are 11 members who joined the 
staff when the Buffalo public library was 
organized in 1897. That gives but 24 years. 
Two members of the staff served with the 
Buffalo library which preceded the Buffalo 
public library, Ellen M. Chandler, and 
James P. Fowler. 


New York public library 


Members of the reference staff who have 
been connected with the library 25 years 
or Po ee 

H. A. Bjerregaard, 41; F. Weitenkampf, 
40; 4. & Judd, 37; Wilberforce Eames, 33; 
William Elliott, 29; I. Ferris Lockwood, 28; 
Richard Helbig, 28; John Elliott, 27; Victor 
Hugo Palsits, 26; H. R. Trowbridge, C. 
Leffingwell, Axel Moth, H. M. Lydenberg, 
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Arthur Bonn, M. V. Leavitt, George F. 
Black, M. S. Thompson, Bertha Eger, 25 
each, 


Circulating Department 

Ella M. Sauer, E. Corinne Doughty, Em- 
ma Cragin, Eugenie Krauss, Leonora J. 
Hinsdale, Isabelle de Treville, Lucie B. 
Bohmert, Minerva Grimm, Ida Simpson, 
Marie Hessler, Leah Lewison, Ellen O’- 
Meara, Emily Grunenthal, Margaret Keane, 
Katharine Meyer, Theresa Blumberg, Kate 
Kaufman, Evelyn R. Andrews, Mary 
O’Meara, Gertrude Cohen. 


Ontario 
Toronto 

The assistants who have been on the 
staff for 25 years or more are as follows: 

Miss Annie L. Carroll, Miss Margaret 
McElderry, Miss Frances M. Staton, Miss 
Eva B. Davis, Miss Margaret L. Graham, 
Miss Elizabeth Moir, Miss Rose Ferguson, 
Miss Teresa O’Connor. 


Pennsylvania 
Scranton 

Henry J. Carr is not solicitous of “being 
exploited as an old timer,” although he has 
had 30 years of service in the Public library 
of Scranton, with six years of previous li- 
brary service. 

Other members of the staff who have 
served more than 25 years are: Cora 
Decker, Josephine Hawley, Jessie G. Keefer, 
Myra E. Millet and Bessie Hardenberg. 
The janitor, Samuel Numan, has served 30 
years. 


Rhode Island 
Mrs Emma §S. Bradford 


Has served as librarian, Public library, 
Barrington, since August, 1889.. The li- 
brary then numbered 2500 v.; now, 14,604 
v., classified and cataloged, with a big 
circulation. Not a real antique yet. Still 
enjoys the work. 


Wisconsin 
Madison 


Annie E. Nunns began working with Dr 
R. G. Thwaites in 1889. “I should like to 
pass on to all library workers the enthu- 
siasm and loyalty that Dr Thwaites bred in 
the people trained under his regime. My 
college degree does not mean as much to 
me as the fact that I worked with Dr 
Thwaites.” 

Milwaukee 

In positions of responsibility, still full of 
enthusiastic interest in the work of the 
Public library, Milwaukee: 

Josephine Bunteschu, Joseph V. Cargill, 
Claire DeMoe, Mary E. Dousman, Martha 
J. Hornor, Josephine Kulzick, Samuel A. 
McKillop, Florence Olcott, Karen Schu- 
macher. 
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Italy’s Library for American Students 


According to a recent report, the Li- 
brary for American studies in Italy 
contains 6,000 volumes and pamphlets 
covering every phase of American ac- 
tivity. The greater number of these 
books have been acquired by gifts 
from various American organizations. 
Only live material is placed on the 
shelves as it is the object to handle 
only recent publications and standard 
works, 

A complete card catalog of authors 
and subjects has been made and this 
will be enlarged later on. A large 
reading-room has been opened to the 
public, the use of which is rapidly in- 
creasing. The room was handsomely 
furnished by Mrs William H. Scho- 
field in memory of her son, the first 
American aviator to lose his life in 
Italy. A periodical room contains 30 of 
the most important American publica- 
tions, presented gratis by American 
editors. 

A series of bulletins has been initi- 
ated. Bulletin No. 2 will be a list of 
300 of the more important books pub- 
lished upon Italy’s part in the Great 
War. Bulletin No. 3 is to be a list of 
300 of the most important books, pam- 
phlets and articles upon the United 
States published in the Italian lan- 
guage. The material has been fur- 
nished to Italian journalists giving ac- 
curate and complete information con- 
cerning the United States. 

The interest in American studies has 
been stimulated by the library. For 
the first time since the days of Colum- 
bus, an Italian university library has be- 
gun to make considerable purchases of 
American books for the use of its stu- 
dents, as English, French and German 
studies have hitherto been possible. 
American subjects for the first time 
are being used as theses for doctor- 
ates. 

An interesting feature is the month- 
ly meeting held in the library and 
largely attended by influential men of 
both countries for the discussion of po- 
litical and economical topics. 
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A Working Plan for Library Exten- 
sion in the Southeast*™ 

In presenting this subject I should like 
to remind you of the statement made at 
the beginning of this conference that the 
papers would be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. The difficulty of preparing 
a comprehensive plan of library exten- 
sion in the southeast is apparent, and I 
have attempted to give only an outline 
with a brief suggestive discussion of the 
practical phases of the scheme. As an 
introduction, consideration -will be given 
to the characteristics of the South that 
affect library development. 

The solution of our library problem 
can be found in the extension of library 
service to rural districts, as four of every 
five people in the southeastern states live 
outside of towns and cities. For the most 
part they are on small farms with few 
neighbors. Every state has districts 
with the isolation of mountain or coast, 
and there are many counties having no 
town of more than 5000 people. In 
some sections the adult education move- 
ment must precede libraries. Rural life 
is practically unorganized in most of our 
states, and the church and the school are 
the only centers of community interest. 

Of these two organizations, the church 
is stronger. Rural southerners are pro- 
foundly religious. This interest is re- 
flected in their choice of books. The 
Library Commission receives _ letters 
commending the “moral tone’ of the fic- 
tion circulated, and asking for Sunday 
reading. Not infrequently, the rural 
churches are represented on the foreign 
field, and a story of missionary adven- 
ture is of keen interest. Every church 
has its Sunday school with its observance 
of special days, and its women’s societies 
often with well-planned courses of study. 

The rural South is no longer poverty- 
stricken. The phenomenal prosperity of 
the last few years has awakened the 
states to a realization of our actual and 
potential wealth. The price of cotton 
will continue to affect directly our edu- 





*Summary of talk Southeastern confer- 
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cational and civic growth, but we are nu 
longer entirely dependent on cotton. The 
boll weevil and the preachments of our 
leaders has given us diversified crops. In 
1919, the value of all farm crops was 
slightly over $14,000,000,000. Of this 
sum, the South produced $5,000,000,000 
or 36 per cent of the total. 

In the past two years, the rural south- 
erner has bought Fords and “wildcat” 
stocks. He has spent money recklessly 
with the rest of the nation. But he has 
sent his sons and daughters to school and 
to college. In North Carolina last year, 
there were 10,585 students in our 31 col- 
leges but 2508 were turned away. 

The southeastern states particularly 
have shown rapid industrial develop- 
ment in the past 20 years. Over 40 per 
cent of the 35,000,000 cotton spindles in 
this country are located in the Piedmont 
section of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina. The Manu- 
facturers’ Record reports 17,535 dif- 
ferent industrial developments begun in 
the South from January thru October 
of 1920. Under the Edge law, millions 
of dollars are being subscribed by south- 
ern banks to the Federal Foreign Finance 
Corporation organized to finance the 
foreign marketing of all the South’s 
staple products with special reference to 
cotton, rice, sugar and lumber. The 
South is rich. With the impending de- 
pression, we cannot remain on the crest 
of prosperity but the day of extreme 
poverty for the southern farmer is 
passed. For the first time since 1860, the 
South has the foundation for cultural 
development. It is ready for leadership 
ito a more general culture than was 
ever possible in ante-bellum days. 

With this new South before us, we 
can now consider the features of a work- 
ing plan for library extension. The cor- 
nerstone must be a central state agency 
for each state. It is important that the 
name of this agency should very clearly 
indicate its function, and Department of 
Libraries seems preferable to Library 
Commission. It is not always possible 


to combine successfully the new and 
more aggressive library extension serv- 
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ice with the established political affilia- 
tions of the state library. 

Book service to rural districts includ- 
ing package and traveling libraries must 
be the main activity of a department of 
libraries in the southeast. It is only thru 
the use of books that the need for libra- 
ries is understood, and it is the book 
service that makes friends for the de- 
partment of libraries. The average leg- 
islator will be much more interested in 
sending books to the boys and girls on 
the farm than in the technical assistance 
given by a library organizer. The peo- 
ple in the country are unquestionably 
more eager for books than those in 
towns, especially the young people. 

In making plans for library extension, 
the department of libraries should council 
with the leaders devoted to rural prog- 
ress. The needs of those who already 
require assistance from the world of 
print in their work should be given con- 
sideration. The school teachers and min- 
isters, the county farm agents, the home 
demonstration agents, community serv- 
ice workers, rural Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, leaders of missionary societies, 
and public health nurses should be 
brought in close contact with the rural 
book service. The state negro leaders 
should be included also as provision must 
be made for traveling libraries for rural 
negroes. 

The county library affords the best 
unit of library organization for the 
southeast as well as the other sections of 
the country. A _ detailed discussion 
of the county library is unnecessary 
here, nor shall I attempt to outline a 
county library law for the southeast. 
The conditions under which a special 
tax may be levied vary widely in the 
different states. It seems evident that 
some form of state aid for poor coun- 
ties must be provided. 

In the general supervision of public 
and college libraries, the department of 
libraries should have a library organ- 
izer, and visitor for work with small 
public libraries. There are practically 
no volunteer organizations that can be 
counted on to be responsible for any 
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phase of library extension. The great- 
est handicap to the small library is the 
librarian who does not know books. 
A correspondence course in book selec- 
tion such as that at the Atlanta library 
school would be helpful and could be 
given by the department of libraries, 
or possibly by Atlanta. 

Publicity is of course one of the 
most important activities in promoting 
library growth. North Carolinians 
might regret that we haven’t some of 
the advantages of the people of Wis- 
consin but our regret becomes active 
discontent when we read of Tennessee, 
or Georgia getting ahead of us. By 
some means we must get the library 
idea into the consciousness of our peo- 
ple. The Americans in the rural south- 
east need only health, good roads, 
schools and libraries to be quickened 
into splendid citizenship. 

Mary B. PatMer, 
Secretary and director. 
North Carolina library commission. 





The National Dante Committee, an or- 
ganization for promoting in the United 
States a national recognition of the six- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Dante, sends out an appeal addressed to 
the libraries of the country for librarians 
to give special prominence to Dante 
books and Dante material thruout the 
year. 

In libraries where the Danteana ma- 
terial is considerable, an exhibit might 
be arranged to include all American con- 
tributions to Dante study, early editions, 
manuscripts, etc. The committee will 
be glad to furnish a bibliography of se- 
lected books for the libraries that wish 
to have adequate knowledge of Dante’s 
works in the original and in standard 
translations and the most important criti- 
cal works. Libraries are urged also to 
take part in the commemoration in other 
ways, perhaps by arranging lectures, ex- 
hibits of pictures or pageants. The com- 
mittee will gladly render any possible 
service in this regard, as by suggestion 
of speakers, books or materials, etc. 
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Books and Population 

The table of statistics attempts to pre- 
sent the average relation between the 
number of volumes in the public libra- 
ries of the cities in the United States 
and the population of these cities. 


Population Books 
SA00- TOO (334)... 6.2.8. cewes 11,300 
1O000- 15,000 (174)... 2.252.000 15,000 
1SM000- ZOMG (95) oon vce cancescces 20, 
20,000- 25,000 (61) ............0..- 22,900 
Z5000- SO000 (28) ..........00ss00% 27,200 
IO SONNAD MES) a s.cc cen aw anaes 9,700 
SERIUO- 20000 (31) onc icvswccwc snes 39,800 
BODDO- 45000 (20)... 0. secs ecesecss 39,100 
AS0- SOMO (1S) noc cccscceeccns 44,300 
SO0D- 55000 (ID) on... cece ce ccse 35,500 
BSO00- CONGO (7) c..cccsececcseens 45,500 
GOO00- GS00 (5). .o.os cas cessceess 34,200 
G5 00- FORO (10) 2... ees cece ee 66,000 
FANHOO= FONNUO AI). Sicssceccic ceca ces 44,400 
TONG DOI0O I) cacade cn secsswees ,800 
80,000- 85,000 (1) ................. 25,000 
CRUG OSS OCU URS C5 ie era 55,000 
DO0O=DS00 (B)  .2.scccwccsccsees 73,500 
95:000-100,000 (4) 2. nic... cece eco es 89,500 
100,000-200, 000 (eee eee es 105,500 
200,000-300,000 (12) ................. 168,600 
300,000-400,000 (5) ...............5. 273,800 
AQOWOO=SUDOO0 (4) 2... cee cee es 362,200 


The statistics as to volumes in the li- 
braries are taken from the U. S. Edu- 
cational Directory, 1920-21; the popula- 
tion from the Official Census of 1920. 
Of the cities between 5000 and 500,000, 
practically every one having a public li- 
brary has been included, making a total 
of 897 cities represented. More than a 
third of this number, 334, range in popu- 
lation from 5000 to 10,000. 

As to the method of constructing the 
table, the number of volumes in the pub- 
lic libraries of the various cities from 
5000 to 10,000 population was averaged, 
the figures in parentheses representing 
the number of libraries averaged in that 
group. The number of volumes for cities 
from 10,000 to 15,000 was next averaged, 
the same process being repeated thruout 
succeeding groups of the table. 

In explanation of the irregularity in 
the progression of the averages from the 
top of the table to the foot, it may be 
noted that in some cases very few cities 
are found within a certain class, say with 
a population of from 80,000 to 85,000; 


where there are few in the group, the 


‘fostered by 
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irregularity of the unusual library con- 
trols the average. 

As may be seen from the table, the 
average number of volumes in the ‘pub- 
lic library generally exceeds the popu- 
lation in cities from 5000 to 20,000; and 
for cities over 20,000 the average num- 
ber of volumes is generally less than the 
population. 

J. B. Cuitps, 
A. R. Curry, 
Senior students, University of Illinois 


Library school. 





The Corvallis Book Fair 

One little Oregon town is living up to 
its classical name in these early summer 
days. There is a book fair in the “heart 
of the Williamette,” Corvallis, the home 
of the state agricultural college. 

Corvallis has seen many agricultural, 
many horticultural fairs, but never be- 
fore has there been a book fair so far 
from the centers of culture. The Cor- 
vallis book fair is a county movement, 
booklovers, and especially 
patterned after the Chicago book fair 
held in the fall of 1920. 

The project is financed by two of the 
woman’s clubs. It is held in the Con- 
gregational church which is divided into 
twenty booths displaying the best liter- 
ature in farm books, travel books, 
out-of-door books, children’s books, 
books of famous men, health books, 
old, rare and precious books, the 
classics, art books, besides a_ booth 
where buying and choosing books is 
discussed, and a booth showing the me- 
chanical process of binding. 

The thing that is entirely new about 
the Corvallis book fair is the lack of any 
commercial purpose. Every one has 
read of the German book fairs at Frank- 
fort, and of the two successful ones held 
by the book department of Marshall 
Field’s in Chicago last fall and the year 
before, but the Corvallis fair is not put 
on by booksellers nor publishers. 

Benton county, where Corvallis is 
situated, has no public library. That the 
people love books there is shown by the 
attendance at the fair. The population 
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of the town is less than 6000 and there 
were 2470 people at the fair on the day 
called “Library Day.” 

It is the hope of the women who have 
given the fair that this need and love of 
books so apparent during this fair week 
will result in a free public library for the 
county within the year. This is the idea 
behind the movement and accounts for 
the vast amount of trouble taken for a 
project that neither buys nor sells nor 
lends books. 

There are about 2400 volumes on dis- 
play in the various booths. The State 
library at Salem, the College library of 
the Oregon Agricultural college at Cor- 
vallis, the University library at Eugene, 
J. K. Gill and Company of Portland, 
loaned the books, to make the fair pos- 
sible. The fair began early in May and 
will continue till late May, with two daily 
programs of music and talks on literary 
and library matters occupying the time 
for an hour or two, the rest of the time 
being given to the examination of the 
books that are the most beautiful edi- 
tions to be found in the state. 

One of the booths on the choosing and 
buying of books is managed by Miss 
Lucy Lewis, librarian of the O. A. C. 
library, assisted by Misses _ George, 
Branch, Hague and Richie, all graduates 
of the Illinois Library school at Cham- 
paign. Miss Cornelia Marvin, Oregon 
state librarian, who has made the fair a 
success by her constant supervision and 
cooperation is a graduate of the same 
school, when it was a part of the Armour 
institute. 

It is the hope of Miss Marvin that 
these fairs may be held in other Oregon 
towns. 

ELEANOR C. INGALLS. 
Corvallis, Ore. 
A New Idea in Endowment 

H. H. Paup, a well-to-do citizen of 
Harlan, Iowa, who has been a noted trav- 
eler, offers to construct a public library 
for the city at a cost of $20,000 on con- 
dition that the city pay him five per cent 
interest on the investment during his 
lifetime and provide $1000 a year for the 
maintenance of the library. 
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County Libraries Again 

Prof E. R. Barrett of the department 
of English of the Kansas state normal 
school, in commenting on the passage of 
the new library law for Kansas, ex- 
presses himself as follows: 

What a sensation would have shaken 
the good state of Kansas if the legisla- 
ture had passed a law making it possible 
for any county in the state to provide, at 
a trifling cost, a wagon which should 
make regular trips over the county, dis- 
tributing to each community all the gold 
that the people could profitably use—not 
all that each might wish for, but all that 
he could profitably use! Well, that, in 
substance, is just what the legislature did 
do. 

Not base metal, “hard food of Midas,” 
may these wagons carry, but that which 
may bring into every home the means for 
obtaining something far better. “For the 
merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold.” Books they may bring 
—a library on wheels! 

The greatest blessing to any commu- 
nity, excepting, possibly, the schoolhouse 
and the church, and a powerful ally of 
each of these, is the library. This 
blessing the new law makes it possible 
for a county to give to every neigh- 
borhood. 

The new county library law of Kansas 
has been signed by the governor. The 
county library will be operated in a sys- 
tem of deposit stations over the county 
with wagon delivery once a week to the 
farm homes. 

There are 19 states that now have 
county library systems. A number of 
them have been operating for years but 
the majority are only one or two years 
old. 

The legislature of Michigan passed a 
law in its recent session abolishing the 
State library commission and assigned 
the work which it had been doing to the 
State library. 

The latest news from Ohio regarding 
library legislation is that the new county 
library bill has passed and received the 
signature of the governor. 
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The governor has signed also, what is 
called the Bender bill which provides 
that in those libraries in the state op- 
erating under a board appointed by the 
Board of Education, the levy made by 
the Library Board, providing it is within 
the legal 1.5 mills limitation, is exempt 
from any reduction and from all other 
tax limitations. 

The reorganization code which affects 
the State library situation and which 
passed both houses as an emergency bill, 
is being attacked on the ground that no 
emergency exists and that therefore the 
legislature had no authority to pass it as 
such. If this contention wins, the mea- 
sure will be subject to referendum next 
fall. 

A law passed recently by the general 
assembly of Rhode Island provides: 

The board of education may cause to be 
paid annually to the free public libraries in 
the state whose means are not sufficient to 
maintain proper library service, a sum of 
money which shall be apportioned by said 
board and devoted to the salaries of the 
librarians in the said libraries. Said amount 
shall be paid only to librarians whose re- 
spective salary does not exceed the sum of 
$500 annually; the annual payment to any 
one such librarian shall not exceed the sum 
ot $400. 

The South Dakota county library law 
has been amended in the following 
particulars : 

A county library petition hereafter 
will be signed by 60 per cent of the tax- 
ing districts of the county affected by 
the library law and the permissive form 
has been changed to mandatory. It is pro- 
vided that the librarian shall act as sec- 
retary of the board of county library 
trustees. The qualifications and training 
of the county librarian shall be approved 
by the State library commission. In 
cases where 20 per cent or more of the 
cost of maintaining a city library is con- 
tracted to furnish county service, then 
there shall be two members added to the 
board of trustees who shall be appointed 
by the county commissioners to act upon 
county affairs in connection with the 
library. 

Two county libraries have been estab- 
lished in South Dakota. The one in 


Hyde county has been established less 
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than a year and has already eight small 
deposit stations established. One-third 
of the borrowers registered at the cen- 
tral library are from the country. The 
second county library is being established 
in Tripp county with a central library 
at Winner. 

The legislature of Tennessee has 
passed a law for the establishment and 
maintenance of county libraries in Ten- 
nessee as a part of the educational sys- 
tem of the state. 


Erratum 


In Pusriic Liprartes for May (p. 
296), the omission of the name of the 
Kentucky library commission as the de- 
partment so heartily commended by the 
State inspector left to inference the 
proper placing of the commendation. 
Perhaps this was too much to expect. 

In shifting material at the last moment 
of preparing the forms, the lines indi- 
cating the commission were omitted. 
That is to be regretted, but the circum- 
stance gives an opportunity to refer 
again to the gratifying results of the 
good work done by the Kentucky library 
commission. 





Present Library Salaries 

In their work among colleges and vo- 
cational directors, some of the members 
of the A. L. A. Committee on recruiting 
for library service have found that con- 
siderable misapprehension is current re- 
garding library salaries. Those who have 
to do with advising college students as 
to choice of work frequently lack infor- 
mation on this point and believe salaries 
to be lower than they actually are. To 
help correct this impression, Mr Jen- 
nings, chairman of the committee, sug- 
gested that data as to the salaries of re- 
cent graduates be secured from the li- 
brary schools. The schools holding 
membership in the Association of Ameri- 
can library schools were addressed with 
this in view. Nine of them responded, 
giving figures based on reports from 414 
former students. Altho no figures of 
this kind can be absolutely complete, it 
is believed that such omissions as might 
affect the average in either direction 
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would roughly balance each other, and 
that the averages are definitely significant 
as to what may be expected by persons 
who contemplate entering library work 
after attending a library school. 

The results of the inquiry are as 
follows: 

Report on average of present salaries 
of workers with library school training, 
who have left library school and gone 
into the field in and since June, 1918. 

a. Workers who have spent one year in 


library school: 
Those taking positions 1918 (114 


POO) ag. s)5.4 865 eis Karens ssn 22 
2. Those taking positions 1919 (87 

REDOLEMIE)” oh sac Swe eee wesc 381 
3. Those taking positions 1920 (125 

Se Oe ee 1327 


b. Workers who have spent two years in 
library school: 
1. Those taking positions 1918 (40 
i $17 


ROWE CHIED: 5550s dasinn a oeg asec 2 
2. Those taking positions 1920 (19 
ROVOTUIOE) 66550 sesso wdwanesie see 
3. Those taking positions 1920 (29 
POEDOLUNE) oxiccu.05.0 oN eee se ou 1676 


ErnEst J. REECE, 
For the Committee. 





An Opportunity for Exchange 

The Polish Bureau of Information is 
considering the organization of a system 
of book and periodical exchanges _be- 
tween libraries and other institutions of 
learning in the United States and in 
Poland. A letter from Mr Ludwik Ehr- 
lich, director of the Polish Bureau of In- 
formation, says that they would like to 
get in contact with as many libraries as 
possible that might be interested in such 
an exchange. 

The exchanges might comprise not 
only current material but also some 
books published in years gone by. Poland 
has an old civilization and in the present 
day, civilization in Poland is highly de- 
veloped. Poland’s new _ political im- 
portance will probably play a leading part 
in the affairs of Europe which will make 
developments very interesting, not only 
for scholars but for many other people 
who may come in contact with European 
affairs. 

The Bureau of Information is consid- 
ering the best way of supplying a_ bibli- 
ography of Polish publications so that 
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American librarians and scholars might 
be able to determine what books and 
periodicals they would like to obtain 
thru exchange or other means. 

To those interested, Director Ehrlich 
will be very glad to send more details of 
the proposed plan and to keep them in- 
formed of progress that the plan may 
have made. As it will, of course, take 
several months before an exchange sys- 
tem could be established, the sooner the 
Bureau is in possession of data relating 
to the possible demand for exchanges 
and information, the easier it will be to 
avoid delay and to take the necessary 
steps. 

A letter from Director Ehrlich on this 
subject will probably be included in the 
report of the committee on Library co- 
Operation with foreign countries. 





The Pages Club 


In the interest of the boys and girls 
employed as pages, the Seattle public 
library has a club which is known as 
the “Pages Club.” 

The club is self governing. The 
pages have framed their own constitu- 
tion, by-laws and rules for pages, 
which have been approved by the libra- 
rian. 

The objects of the club are: 
Efficient library service 
Self-improvement of members 
Wholesome recreation 

Meetings are held every two weeks, 
a half hour of library time being given 
for the meeting. Some pages are 
scheduled from each department and 
in this way, all pages are included for 
one meeting during the month. 

Things pertaining to efficient page 
service and to the improvement of 
service, are discussed at the meetings. 
In order that these boys and girls may 
have a better knowledge of the libra- 
ry’s work as a whole, members of the 
staff have given talks on special phases 
of library work, as, work with foreign- 
ers, work with the blind, etc. Ata re- 
cent meeting, the head of the circula- 
tion department read from interesting 
books of verse. Various speakers have 
at times talked to the boys and girls, 
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including a member from the Social 
Welfare league and the president of 
the Seattle Audubon society who gave 
an illustrated talk about the birds of 
this region. 

Several parties have been given, in- 
cluding a Christmas party with a joke 
Christmas tree with one of their own 
members acting as Santa Claus. They 
have been taken on hikes, and recently 
as many as were not required to be on 
duty were taken on a trip to the 
“Mountaineers” cabin across the Sound 
for a taste of the out-of-door life. The 
club dues (20 cents a month per mem- 
ber) pay the expenses incurred in pro- 
viding recreation. 

In addition to the activities men- 
tioned, the club cared for a family of 
ten at Christmas time, providing cloth- 
ing, food, toys and a trimmed Christ- 
mas tree with a Santa to distribute the 
gifts. Ten dollars were also contrib- 
uted to the fund for starving children. 

A member of the library staff acts as 
pages’ adviser. The adviser attends 
all meetings, chaperons their parties, 
goes on their hikes and assists in any 
way she can. 

As a result of the Pages’ club and 
the effort of the library staff in behalf 
of these boys and girls, the whole 
standard of the page service has been 
raised; wholesome recreation has been 
provided and many have been helped 
with their individual problems. 





A Happy Solution 

The Luncheon committee of the New 
York Public Library staff association 
has managed its affairs so well during 
the past year that a surplus developed 
in the treasury of the association. The 
members voted to use this surplus to 
send fotir of the junior members to li- 
brary meetings, two to the A. L. A. and 
two to the New York library association. 
These members were chosen by a selec- 
tive vote. The two to go to each meet- 


ing were decided by lot with perfect sat- 
isfaction to all concerned, each member 
declaring she had drawn her choice. 
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Professional Zeal 

The Association of children’s libra- 
rians of Philadelphia celebrated in April 
its fifth anniversary. Organized at a 
time when salaries outside of library 
work were soaring, by encouraging an 
exchange of ideas and broadening the 
scope of the work in general, the Asso- 
ciation has done much to keep up the 
morale of the children’s librarians in 
Philadelphia. 

Indoor meetings have been devoted 
to the consideration of books and the 
problems of work with school children, 
debates have been held, and _ special 
programs have been arranged to which 
parents, librarians and teachers have 
been invited, where club work. story 
hours and other subjects of interest 
have been discussed. The recreational 
side, also, has not been neglected, and 
there have been many pleasant outings 
and social gatherings which have estab- 
lished the members upon a friendly ba- 
sis, and they all agree that the result 
has been a widening of viewpoint and 
an increased confidence and pleasure in 
their profession. 

The funds have been devoted to pa- 
triotic objects, civic betterment and 
projects indirectly connected with 
children’s library work. While few of 
the aims of the founders have been 
realized, the benefit and inspiration re- 
ceived from the exchange of ideas and 
ideals are recognized in the develop- 
ment of the work in Philadelphia. 

DorotHy Warp, 
Secretary. 
Children’s Librarians association, 


Philadelphia. 





Attention is called to the communica- 
tion from Mr H. H. B. Meyer, chief 
bibliographer of the Library of Congress 
and first vice-president of the A. L. A., 
which occupies the last page of the A. 
L. A. Bulletin for March. Under the 
title of “What does it mean to me?” Mr 
Meyer tells his conviction as to what 
membership in the A. L. A. means to 
him and what it may mean to any one 
else with a serious purpose in library 
work. 
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Tentative Schedule of Meetings* 
A. L. A. sessions, Swampscott, Mass. 


Morning sessions at 9:30, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:00, with 
such exceptions as are specifically noted below. 





Morning Afternoon Evening 





| 8:00 First General Ses- 








MONDAY Executive Board. sion. 
June 20 10:00 Reception. 
TUESDAY 
June 21 /|9:30 Second General 2:00 Am. Assn. Law Lib. 8:00 Council. 
Session Special Lib. Assn. | Natl. Assn. State Lib. 
Catalog Sec. with per-| Agric. Lib. Sec. 
sons interested in) Sch. Lib. Sec. ' 
training. | Lib. Co-operation with 
Children’s Lib. Sec. Hispanic countries 
Lib. Bldg. Rd. Table. | Rd. Table. 
| Special Lib. Assn., 
Late afternoon.—Mo- group meeting. 
tor trip to Marble-| 
| head, Salem & the} 
| North Shore. 
| | 











| 
WEDNESDAY /9:30 Am. Assn. Law/2:30 Natl. Assn. State Lib. ‘8: 00 Third General Session. 

June 22 “Lib. Catalog Sec. | 
— Lib. Assn. Children’s Lib. Sec. | 
Pub. — Rd. Training Class In- | 
Ta structors Rd. Table. | 
Sch. Lib. Sec.— Bibliographical So-| 

High Schools ciety of America. 
Small Libs. Rd. Special Lib. Assn., 
Table group meeting. | 





| | 
THURSDAY All day outing. Visit to Lexington, Concord, Cambridge and Harvard Uni- 











June 23 versity. Evening receptions and literary entertainment at the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 
FRIDAY 9:30 Fourth General 2:30 Am. Assn. Law Lib./6:30 Library Sch. Dinners. 
June 24 Session — Joint and Natl. Assn. Dinner of Overseas 
meeting with State Lib. — Joint Workers. 
Special Lib. session. 8:00 Am. Assn. Law Lib. 
Assn. Special Lib. Assn. Lib. of Rel. & Theol. 
College & Ref. Sec. Rd. Table. 
League of Lib. Com. Library Workers Assn, 
Small Libs. Rd. Table. Special Lib. ASSsn., 
Profess. Train. Sec.— group meeting. 
Joint session with Trustees Sec. 
Assn. Am. Lib. 
Schools. 
Pub. Board 
SATURDAY 9:30 Fifth General Ses-|2:30 Council. 8:00 Sixth General Session. 
June 25 sion — Joint Lending Sec. Council. 
meeting with Pub. Doc. Rd. Table. 
League of Lib. Sch. Lib. Sec.— 
Com. Normal & Ele- 
mentary’ Schs. 














SUNDAY Special service at Trinity Church. 
June 26 Sight seeing trips. Visit to Boston Museum of Fine Arts at 4 p. m. 
~~ et Visit to Plymouth and the South Shore, by boat and automobile. 
une 








*Page 42 of May number of Bulletin of A. L. A., by courtesy of Secretary Milam. 
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American Library Association 

The forty-third annual meeting of the 
American Library Association will be 
held at Swampscott, Mass., June 20-27, 
1921. The Headquarters will be at New 
Ocean House where most of the meet- 
ings will be held and where information 
on all A. L. A. matters will be given out. 
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vance attendance register. Also, on ar- 
rival at Swampscott, it is necessary to 
go to the A. L. A. headquarters desk and 
have name checked, which is the official 
registration. Badge, program and other 
printed matter will there be presented. 

All intending to do so should apply 
for rooms on or before June 10. It is 




















Alice S. Tyler, President, A. L. A., 1920-1921 


Any librarians, assistants, or library 
trustees, who expect to be present at one 
or more sessions of the American Li- 
brary Association and who are not reg- 
istered for any of the reserved rooms 
at Swampscott, should send name, posi- 
tion, and library address as soon as pos- 
sible to F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis St., 
Boston, Mass., for inclusion in the ad- 


very important that the rooming commit- 
tee know what accommodations must be 
provided. The New Ocean House ac- 
commodations are nearly all taken up. 

Hotel Preston, on a bluff overlooking 
the ocean, is still available for a large 
number, and can take care of members 
for less than the five-days period if de- 
sired. Applications for all hotel accom- 








~~ am Th Ad 
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modations must be sent to the American 
Librarian Association, care New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. 

Watch the bulletin boards at Swamp- 
scott for information relating to meet- 
ing places, times and changes, etc. 


General program 


An unusually interesting list of names 
appears on the program for the Swamp- 
scott meeting. Governor Cox of Massa- 
chusetts, Congressman H. M. Towner 
of Iowa, George Edward Woodberry, 
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as the Towner bill in its provision for 
national support of education, including 
library service. 

The Saturday morning program pro- 
vides for a discussion of the scope and 
methods of library extension from sev- 
eral points, The city’s leadership to be 
presented by Dr Bostwick of St. Louis, 
The problem of library extension in 
rural life by Dr K. L. Butterfield of Am- 
herst and State-wide library service by 
Julia A. Robinson. The subject “To- 
day’s tendencies in book publishing and 





r 








The New Ocean House Lawn 


President K. L. Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Robert Frost, Amy Lowell and 
Joseph Lincoln are scheduled. 

Reports on the problems involved in 
national certification, ‘in recruiting for 
library service, on library codperation 
with other countries, and the revision of 
the constitution, all contain something 
of interest for any library worker, what- 
ever his place in the administration. 

An interesting program is that for 
Wednesday evening when the presidents 
or accredited delegates from the State li- 
brary associations are scheduled to dis- 
cuss common state problems. It is on 
this evening that the Honorable H. M. 
Towner, M. C. from Iowa, will present 
the plan and purpose of what is known 


distribution” will be handled by repre- 
sentatives of the factors in that problem: 
Macgregor Jenks of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Frederic G. Melcher of the Na- 
tional association of book publishers 
and Glenn Frank of the Century 
Company. 

The first meeting of the council on 
Tuesday evening will be open to all mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. to listen to the dis- 
cussion ef “The source and extent of li- 
brary revenues.” Various phases of it 
will be presented by men who have given 
careful study and much interest to the 

_topics. William F. Yust will report on 
Recent legislation, Frederick C. Hicks on 
More effective legislation and William 
J. Hamilton on The power of library 
boards in levying the library tax. Mr 
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W. O. Carson, inspector of libraries for 
the Province of Ontario, will report on 
the Results of the Ontario tax law which 
provides 50c per capita for library 
service in all municipalities. Samuel H. 
Ranck of Grand Rapids will discuss 
“How such a law would affect some of 
our libraries.” 
Section meetings 

The various groups into which library 
workers are divided under chosen leaders 
will meet in sessions at specific times to 
discuss topics of common interest to the 
group. The agricultural libraries, the 
theology libraries, the state librarians and 
the Special Libraries association have 
all arranged programs in charge of per- 
sons engaged in their special lines of 
work who will present the best results 
that have been obtained from their study 
and experience in the problems relating 
to their work. The catalogers, the col- 
lege and reference librarians, the hos- 
pital librarians, children’s librarians, 
school librarians, the librarians of small 
libraries and instructors of training 
classes, all have interesting problems 
which will be brought to the front by 
those competent to speak on them and 
the meetings will be thrown open to the 
persons interested in these subjects. Spe- 
cial arrangements have been made for a 
meeting of the trustees of all of these 
libraries, for hospital librarians and sev- 
eral other restricted groups whose prob- 
Jems are of special rather than general 
interest. 


The program of the Law librarians 


The program of the American asso- 
ciation of law libraries for the Swamp- 
scott meeting has a number of inter- 
esting papers that will appeal to libra- 
rians generally as well as those dealing 
with law. Some of the papers are spe- 
cially noteworthy. : 

The article on the County Law Li- 
brary system in Massachusetts should 
be of general interest to librarians be- 
cause it describes one of the oldest 


county library systems in the United 
States. 
A personal touch is given in the pro- 
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gram by the paper on John Himes 
Arnold, former librarian of Harvard 
law school and the dean among law li- 
brarians in this country. 

Mr A. H. R. Fraser was law libra- 
rian of Cornell University law school, 
had a _ national reputation for his 
knowledge of legal literature and for 
what he accomplished in building up 
the Cornell law library. The appraisal 
of him and his work will be interesting. 

Mr Pulling’s paper on the Bibliogra- 
phy of Naval and Military law is a 
result of his war service in the office of 
the Judge Advocate-General of the 
army and will have more than techni- 
cal interest. 

Mr Geo. S. Godard on Developments 
in state libraries will appeal to a large 
group of general librarians. 

The historical sketch of American 
legal periodicals to be treated by Mr 
Dunnack of Maine, will tell of interest- 
ing early attempts to serve not only the 
legal profession, but to popularize law. 
The early legal periodicals took the place 
of numerous legal articles which origin- 
ally appeared in general periodicals such 
as the North American Review. 

The paper on Famous and curious 
wills will bring out the human interest in 
famous legal documents of a kind which 
every person at some time or other feels 
called on to make. This ought to be an 
entertaining paper. 

The popular annual dinner will be 
held on Friday evening, June 24. A spe- 
cial musical program is being prepared 
also, 
FREDERICK C. Hicks, 

President. 


Program for Special libraries 


The program for the Special Libraries 
section includes three general sessions, 
three group meetings and one joint ses- 
sion, discussion having been arranged as 
follows: 

How business and technical executives ob- 
tain information 

L. D. Peavey, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Daniel N. Handy, Insurance library, Bos- 


ton, Mass. ; 
Obtaining information for the special li- 
brary 
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Salvaging of special library data 
Discussed in five minute talks by Miss 
Baechtold, J. B. Carson, Miss A. 

Hasse, M. A. Carabin, H. E. Hemphill 
and Mr E. H. Redstone. ; : 
The practical value of special library in- 

formation 

Frederick L. Hoffman, Prudential Insur- 

ance Company of America. 

F. E. Barrows, New York City. .. 

Mrs Jeanne B. Foster, New York City. 
Organizing special library data 

Mics H. M. Rankin, M. Burnett, Louise 

Keller, M. C. Wells, E. I. Liebmann, 
W. D. Heydecker and Guy Marion. 
Business and technical information via the 

special library 

Francis H. Sisson, New York City. 

H. V. Coes, New York City. 
Organizing the community’s special library 

service 

Miss Rebecca B. Rankin, Mrs Bertha V. 

Hartzell, Misses H. M. Rankin, Alta 
B. Claflin and W. G. Barnstead. 
Selling special library service 
Miss E. M. Taylor, M. Reynolds, M. L. 
Alexander, Ethel Cleland, E. R. Oberly, 
L. R. Gibbs, Ralph L. Power and 
others. 
Trustees’ section 

There will be a meeting of the Trus- 
tees’ section at Swampscott, Friday even- 
ing, June 24, and every library trustee 
who can possibly do so, is urged to 
attend. 

The program is as follows: 

J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., trustee of the 
Boston Athenaeum, “What proportion of to- 
tal public expenditures should public library 
trustees claim for their libraries?’ 

Clarence E. Bement, trustee of the Public 
library, Lansing, Mich. Subject to be an- 
nounced. 

Henry W. Lamb, trustee of the Public li- 
brary, Brookline, Mass., “The function of 
the library trustees.” 

George ‘H. Tripp, librarian, Public library. 
New Bedford, Mass., “They also serve.” 

The committee on “Pensions and bene- 
fits for librarians” appointed at the trus- 
tees’ meeting at the Colorado Springs 
conference, will make its report on this 
occasion. 

It is to be hoped that thru the meeting 
library trustees may be convinced of the 
growing necessity of taking a more ac- 
tive interest in national library affairs. 
For some time past, library trustees have 
seemed too inclined to feel that their 
obligations were properly discharged 
with the successful solving of their own 
local library problems. 
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It would seem that library trustees 
should be the first to recognize the ur- 
gent need of compulsory library legisla- 
tion and that they should take the in- 
itiative in striving to bring about the 
realization of the dream of state support 
of libraries on. a large scale. 

The vision of library trustees is not 
handicapped by too close attention to the 
details of library management as is liable 
to be the case with librarians, and there- 
fore, they should be able to think of li- 
brary development in larger terms, 
whether relating to library administra- 
tion or finances. 

If they would attend the annual con- 
ferences of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and take a more active part in 
the discussions, those who make up the 
programs of these conferences, would no 
doubt, include in them subjects that 
would more directly appeal to library 
trustees. 

I anticipate the codperation and at- 
tendance of at least one member of each 
board at the meeting of the Trustees’ 
section, June 24. 

FRANK H. PETTINGELL, 
Chairman, T. S., A. L. A. 


The managers of the Old South As- 
sociation in Boston have invited the 
A. L. A. members attending the conven- 
tion to visit the Meeting house. They 
will be admitted by their official A. L. A. 
badge. 

Those in attendance at A. L. A. meet- 
ings are cordially invited by Trinity 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, Mass., 
Philips Brooks’ old parish, to the morn- 
ing service on June 26. Special attention 
will be given to the seating and comfort 
of the A. L. A. visitors at the service. 


Overseas workers 

There will be a dinner arranged for 
the Overseas workers on one evening of 
the meeting. Those who would like to 
join such a company are asked to regis- 
ter with Miss Ford at Headquarters at 
New Ocean House. 

Information service at Swampscott 

The local committee, appointed to 
provide information service at the 
Swampscott convention, aims to cover 
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a wide range of needs—beyond the 
routine of questions regarding session 
programs, excursions, etc., and changes 
therein—and to make special effort to re- 
spond to the more personal requests. 
Many people go to conventions hoping 
for light on some particular topic or for 
opportunity to exchange ideas on subjects 
in which they are qualified; only to re- 
turn disappointed that the convention 
has lacked a clearing house of what's 
what and who’s who. But it is just such 
a clearing house that our committee 
should furnish; and with this in view, 
there will be forms to fill out for infor- 
mation desired, also for special infor- 
mation for which one is ready to stand 
sponsor. The committee will also be 
glad to receive communications in ad- 
vance, which may be sent to Informa- 
tion Committee, Swampscott Conven- 
tion, c/o Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

G. W. LEE, 
Chairman. 


Automobile routes to Swampscott 


In an attempt to keep pace with the 
changing times, information will be col- 
lected as to various routes and various 
road conditions between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Swampscott. The information will 
be based on reports made to the Ameri- 
can Automobile association, June 1. Any 
one desiring to travel by automobile 
from New York and points south to 
Swampscott can obtain information of 
the various routes, road conditions, de- 
tours, etc., by applying to Charles H. 
Brown, Sixth Division, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, after June 1. 

Travel directors 

The Chicago party will be in charge of 
John F. Phelan, Public library, Chicago, 
Illinois, who will be glad to furnish any 
information regarding the trip, requests 
for which reach him before the party 
starts. Those expecting to join the party 
are asked to register with Mr Phelan at 
the earliest date possible. 

The Eastern and Southern party will 
be in charge of Charles H. Brown, New 
Navy Building, Sixth Division, Navy De- 
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partment, Washington, D. C., to whom 
inquiries from that region should be 
addressed. 

Members traveling at the expense of 
city, state or federal governments who 
are entitled to tax exemption must file 
claim slips when sending Pullman de- 
posits and when purchasing tickets. 

The Chicago party 

The Chicago party for the A. L. A. 
meeting will leave the LaSalle Street sta- 
tion on Sunday morning, June 19, at 
10:25 a. m. railroad time, on the New 
York Central railroad. 

Stops will be made at Toledo at 3:35, 
Cleveland at 7, arriving at Albany at 
5:57. Monday morning. Connections 
will be made at Troy at 7:10 a. m. with 
the Boston & Maine railroad, arriving 
in Boston at 3:10 p. m. where transfer 
will be made to the local service to 
Swampscott, arriving there at 4:28 p. m. 
The trains will be met by the Swamp- 
scott transfer companies who will de- 
posit all members of the party with their 
baggage at the various hotels engaged. 


Railroad rates 


The three travel secretaries have been 
very zealous. in trying to obtain rates 
from various parts of the country for 
Swampscott and while the pre-war rates 
have not been promised, still they have 
been able to obtain some concessions. A 
fare and one-half from starting-point to 
the gateways of New England on the 
identification certificate plan is of special 
interest. To obtain this, members must 
send 25c to A. L. A. Headquarters, 78 
East Washington street, Chicago, Illinois, 
and obtain the identification certificate 
for a delegate and the members of his 
family. This certificate must be pre- 
sented to the ticket agent at the station 
from which the traveler starts and will 
insure a round-trip ticket to Swampscott 
at the reduced rate. The return portion 
of this ticket must be validated at the 
Swampscott depot on date of return be- 
tween June 20 and 28 inclusive. 

Aside from the Summer rates from 
Pacific Coast points, no A. L. A. reduced 
rates are granted in New England or 
from Canada, Southern United States or 
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points west of Chicago and St. Louis. 
Delegates from these localities should 
purchase tickets to the nearest city from 
which reductions are made and then by 


presenting their identification certificate, 


they may secure a round-trip, reduced- 
fare ticket. 

Those who wish to remain in New 
England longer than June 28 or to re- 
turn by different routes or stop-over on 
the way home, can not use the special 
A. L. A. tickets. 

Excursion fares from Pacific coast 

Summer excursion rates have been au- 
thorized from principal points in Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and 
Western British Columbia to certain 
Eastern destinations, including Boston. 

Date of sale—From California, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Western British 
Columbia, June 15 to August 15, with 
final limit October 31, 1921. 

Stop-overs—Stop-overs will be allowed 
at all points on going and return trip, 
except on going trip within California, 
or west of Huntington, Ore., Missoula, 
Mont., Whitefish, Mont., Fernie, Kam- 
loops and Prince Rupert, B. C. These 
fares are lower than the certificate plan. 

The summer excursion rate from Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Oakland, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couver and Victoria is $193.43 including 
war tax. The A. L. A. certificate rate 
is approximately $20 higher. 





Correspondence Voting and the Li- 
brary Workers Association 
New schedule of dues 

So far, the Library Workers associa- 
tion has found its method of correspond- 
ence voting simple and effective in dis- 
covering the wishes of its members. The 
two matters lately brought before the 
members have been the election of three 
directors to the Board and the revision 
of dues. 

The three schedules of dues submitted 
were as follows: 

1. Yearly dues, $2 for those with sal- 
aries under $1200; $5 for salaries be- 
tween $1200 and $1800 and $10 for 
salaries over $1800. 
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2. Yearly dues, $1 for those with sal- 
aries under $1200; $3 for those be- 
tween $1200 and $1800 and $5 for 
salaries over $1800. 

3. Yearly dues—flat rate of $3. 

The vote on this was 18 in favor of 
No. 1, 56 for No. 2 and 26 for No. 3. 
This indicates the preference of a large 
majority for a sliding scale. The dues 
for the association are, therefore: Yearly 
dues—$1 for those with salaries under 
$1200; $3 for those between $1200 and 
$1800 and $5 for salaries over $1800. 

The three directors, Miss Alexander, 
Mr Cannon and Mr Sumner, whose 
terms expired June 24, 1921, were re- 
elected. 

Marian C, MANLEY, 
Secretary. 





The N. E. A. program to be present- 
ed at the Des Moines meeting in July, 
among other things will call for ade- 
quate support of public libraries thru 
the country as a necessary part of pub- 
lic education. 

“In fact, all of the association’s ac- 
tivity points to the necessary and in- 
evitable conclusion—a county library or 
its equivalent, in charge of professional 
librarians trained to make its work ef- 
fective, in every county in the United 
States. To have compulsory education 
without the free public library is to write 
an insurance policy and to leave off the 
signature that makes it protect; it is to 
build a house without a roof; it is to 
raise the crop and neglect the harvest; 
it is unthinkable. The library is destined 
sooner or later to pass thru stages re- 
sembling those that have been noted for 
the public school. Just as every com- 
munity is now required to maintain a 
school, every community will eventually 
be required to maintain a library, to do 
which, and for like reasons, it will be 
aided by state and nation because igno- 
rance on any age level or anywhere in 
the United States strikes at the very ex- 
istence of democracy. It is in behalf of 
intelligent democracy that over 80,000 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation have pooled their influence in 
the greatest educational body in the 
world.” 
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American Library Institute 


A meeting of the American Library 
Institute was held on Friday, April 27, 
at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, Dr 
Richardson acting as chairman. The 
meeting was well attended, having, in ad- 
dition to the Fellows of the Institute, 
many members of the other library or- 
ganizations meeting at Atlantic City at 
the same time and place. 

After the usual routine of business, a 
letter was read from the National Dante 
committee, asking the help of the Insti- 
tute in giving prominence to Dante books 
and Dante material thruout the year in 
view of the six hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the poet. The Institute 
voted to pass on the letter to the suc- 
ceeding meetings of the joint conference, 
and to ask the National Dante committee 
to publish its appeal in the library 
periodicals. 

President Carlton, who is in Paris, 
cabled his greetings to the Institute, and 
sent as his presidential address ‘‘Notes 
on the American library in Paris, Inc.,” 
of which he is librarian. The paper gave 
a summary of the principal facts regard- 
ing the library, showing its constitution, 
its direction, and its use by the public. 
The paper showed the value of the li- 
brary as an outpost of the American Li- 
brary Association and as a medium for 
the cultivation of cordial relations be- 
tween the United States and Europe. 
Mr Carlton ended with suggestions for 
the future development of the library 
and the hope that it would be possible 
to make the institution permanent. 

Dr Arthur E. Bostwick presented a pa- 
per on “An old New England method of 
book distribution,” giving an interesting 
account of the sale of the use of books 
for a stated period by auction, as he 
knew it in Litchfield, Connecticut, where 
it was used by the Litchfield circulating 
library from its foundation in 1870 until 
about 1880. Mr Bostwick said that it 
was years after his graduation from col- 
lege that he learned that this auction- 
system of book-distribution was anything 
more than a clever local idea. Then Mr 


Marrion Wilcox, a New York journalist 
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and literary man, told him that he had 
been familiar with it in his boyhood in 
Putnam, Connecticut. Mr Bostwick said 
that there was something in that kind of 
book meeting that we do not get nowa- 
days in our libraries, but he saw no 
reason why public meetings, in which li- 
brary books are displayed and discussed 
and an opportunity is offered to those 
present to take them directly from the 
gathering to their homes for reading, 
should not reproduce some of its desir- 
able features. He added that the St. 
Louis public library was now holding a 
series of weekly meetings of this kind, 
conducted by different members of the 
staff who have volunteered for the pur- 
pose. In the discussion, Mr Bowker re- 
called the trade sales carried on by the 
Bangs and by Mr Leavitt, and the retail 
auctions carried on by the father of Mrs 
McDevitt-Wilson, who was particularly 
successful. 

Dr C. W. Andrews did not arrive in 
time to read his paper before the Insti- 
tute in the morning, but an interested 
group heard him in a special room in the 
afternoon. His subject was Economics 
of library architecture. 

The first part of the paper consisted 
of a critical discussion of the economic 
factors which affect, or should affect, 
library plans. This was illustrated by 
diagrams of some typical examples. 
The second part was a description of 
the plan of the new building of The 
John Crerar library, Chicago. A 
photograph of the building and floor 
plans were shown. The restricted area 
and other conditions of the site made 
necessary an unusual treatment. The 
building is about 75 by 90 and 200 feet 
or 15 stories high. The four upper 
floors are devoted to the readers, the 
eleventh, tenth, and part of the ninth 
to administration, and the third to 
eighth to the stacks, tho for the pres- 
ent the third and fourth floors as well 
as the first and second, are rented. So 
far as can be determined from the pres- 
ent limited experience the arrangement 
promises to be a satisfactory solution 
of the problem. 
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Dr Van Hoesen of Princeton read a 
paper entitled: “Bibliographical catalog 
and short-title catalog,” the object of 
which was not a comprehensive defini- 
tion of catalog, but a rough definition or 
distinction of two kinds of library cata- 
log; the one, “a list, register or complete 
enumeration in systematic arrangement, 
with addition of brief particulars aiding 
identification and location”; the other, 
descriptive. Mr Van Hoesen indicated 
the lines to be taken by a code of short 
catalog rules, following the usual out- 
line: 1, Author and heading; 2, Title; 
3, Imprint; 4, Collation and series note; 
5, Contents; 6, Notes; 7, Added entries, 
analytical entries and references. He 
said the choice between the two methods 
of cataloging will depend on practical 
considerations of use. One fundamental 
consideration is the relation of catalog- 
ing to bibliography. His own judgment 
on a questionnaire which he had sent out 
was that the users of a university library 
may be divided into staff, faculty, stu- 
dents and general readers, altho all, to 
a certain extent, belong to the last class. 
The staff, with the exception of the cir- 
culation department, will use the biblio- 
graphical part of the cards. The profes- 
sors, in his experience, will not, but come 
only for definite hooks, or even wish to 
disregard the card catalog altogether (not 
specifically the Princeton card catalog, 
but any catalog) and go to a class of 
books on the shelves. The students 
come in search of books to which they 
have been referred by the professors, or 
at other times, are part of the last class, 
the general reader. General readers usu- 
ally have recourse to the reference li- 
brarian for all sorts of information; the 
fullest catalog cannot hope to be his 
equal; and “short” may fairly ask 
whether he cannot be expected to do the 
extra work of a “full” catalog. There 
was a very interesting discussion of this 
paper both in print, as a preprint, and 
orally. This discussion will also be 
printed in full. 

Charles C. Williamson’s paper on 
“Personnel specifications for library 
work” had to do with a compilation in 
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which all the principal specialized posi- 
tions or types of work in a well organ- 
ized library are arranged alphabetically 
by title and treated as follows: The 
duties of each position or specialized 
function are first described in as brief 
a form as possible, consistent with accu- 
racy and intelligibility even to the lay- 
man. Statements of this sort have come 
to be known in the literature of personnel 
management and job analysis as work 
descriptions. For each position, this 
work description is followed by a de- 
scriptive analysis of personal qualifica- 
tions. Under this heading, full informa- 
tion is sought on two points. In the 
first place, the aim is to secure as author- 
itative an analysis as possible of the per- 
sonal qualities, native abilities and ca- 
pacities which experience has shown to 
be requisite for the most efficient and 
successful performance of the duties of 
each position. He is seeking the basic 
date for the construction of what he be- 
lieves the psychologists call a psycho- 
graph. Dr Williamson discussed in de- 
tail the definition of his psychograph, the 
description of duties and the qualifica- 
tions required for them and the method 
of obtaining information as to the gen- 
eral education and special training, which 
should be considered as a standard test 
for applicants. His paper was a plea for 
the need of making a beginning in scien- 
tific personnel studies, with special refer- 
ence to library work, and he asked for 
the fullest and frankest criticism of his 
project. The discussion of this paper 
was spirited and will be published in 
full. 

Harry L. Koopman of Brown univer- 
sity, read a paper on “The college read- 
ing of men who afterwards became fa- 
mous.” This was based on an examina- 
tion of the records of books issued to 
students at Brown for a century, show- 
ing in detail the books drawn during each 
year of the student’s career. Mr Koop- 
man read lists of the books read by some 
of the more distinguished graduates of 
Brown and commented on the relation 
between their undergraduate reading and 
their future careers. It is hoped that 
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this paper, with its lists, will be pub- 
lished in full. 

Dr Richardson of Princeton, who had 
just returned from [urope,* read a pa- 
per on “The League of Nations, “The In- 
ternational organization of intellectual 
work’ and International library codpera- 
tion.” The paper was a description of the 
discussions in the assembly of the League 
of Nations on the proposed technical or- 
ganization attached to the League for the 
purpose of developing international 
cooperation in the domain of in- 
tellectual activity. Dr Richardson 
ended his paper with the request that 
Americans so organize the instruments 
of research as to quicken information 
and increase production; then we shall be 
in a position to join with other nations 
for the international organization of in- 
tellectual work. 

ANDREW KEOGH, 
Secretary. 





Atlantic City Meeting 

The attendance at the spring meeting 
at Atlantic City, April 29-30, was not as 
large nor was the spirit of the occasion 
quite as vivacious as usual. There was 
a notable absence of those who, in the 
early days of these meetings, added a 
“touch of color” to the occasion which 
was alluring. There seemed to be a 
quiet absorption on the part of those re- 
sponsible for or interested in the pro- 
grams, a concern that “all things should 
be done decently and in order” and busi- 
ness was the spirit of the day. The In- 
stitute members held their meeting, pre- 
sented their program and then for the 
most part, faded away. 

Some new talent in the state meetings 
was presented, notably Miss Florence 
Bradley, librarian of the National organ- 
ization for public health nursing, New 
York City, and Joseph F. Kwapil, libra- 
rian of the Public Ledger Company, 
Philadelphia. The address of the latter 
was, perhaps, the most practically help- 
ful of all- 





*Dr. Richardson was registered at the 
meeting of the League of Nations as the 
credited representative of Pusrtic Lrpraries. 
—Editor. 
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Miss Zachert’s presentation of her ex- 
perience in the Virgin Islands was most 
entertaining and her word pictures of 
conditions there left one asking “Why?” 
in regard to many things. 

“The grill-room” was cold, dim and 
deserted—a strong contrast to its vivid 
color of other years. 

One’s memory ran back with regret 
and sorrow to other days, to those whose 
presence and contributions gave aid and 
cheer to the meetings. One thought of 
Dr Canfield, Miss Plummer, Mr Hop- 
kins, Miss Kroeger, Mr Nelson Taylor, 
Miss James, Dr Nolan and Mr Thomson, 
who have gone but whose presence 
seemed to linger in the place. One 
remembered, too, that here one had met 
Helen Haines, Dr Putnam and others 
whose presence at library meetings is not 
so frequent now nor as prolonged as for- 
merly; a glimpse at the most is all one 
gets. 

The weather was uncertain and there 
was much rain. The crowd on the board- 
walk was scattering and altogether the 
gaiety associated with Atlantic City was 
of a subdued variety. 

The meeting of the librarians at At- 
lantic City, while under the auspices of 
the associations of the two states, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, partakes of the 
atmosphere of a general meeting. They 
welcome any one interested in libraries 
that may attend. This has led to a feel- 
ing and to speaking of the occasion as 
the Atlantic City meeting, while as a 
matter of fact, it is very well organized 
and carried on in its different parts by 
the officers of one or the other associa- 
tion responsible for the activities of the 
hour. 

The plan of having “corner confer- 
ences” which was in evidence during the 
two days’ stay has much to recommend 
it for even larger gatherings. The one 
criticism was, in having no schedule or 
time limit, the sessions might be a little 
too prolonged for the good of the 
speakers. 

Below are given some accounts of 
what transpired of general interest, fur- 
nished by the secretaries of the respec- 
tive associations. 
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New Jersey’s story 

The New Jersey library association 
held its annual meeting on Friday after- 
noon at 3 p. m. with Vice-president Ed- 
ward L. Farr in the chair. 

The reports of the various commit- 
tees gave information of the progress of 
affairs, particularly of legislation. 

Miss Askew stated that the committee 
in gathering statistics as to salaries found 
this subject to be so closely related to 
service and certification of librarians, 
that it recommended a committee be ap- 
pointed to formulate a statement regard- 
ing them. The idea was approved. 

Miss Florence Bradley, librarian, Na- 
tional organization for public health 
nursing, followed with a most illuminat- 
ing talk on “The library’s part in com- 
munity health,” outlining the work of 
the organizations and making a strong 
plea that the public library in each com- 
munity lend more effort to this work and 
thus relieve the organization library, 
which is experiencing greater demands 
from day to day from social workers, 
club women, school teachers and parents. 
Miss Bradley closed her remarks by urg- 
ing a closer codperation between the 
public library and the public health nurse 
in each community. Books recommend- 
ed by Miss Bradley were on display, and 
lists of the same were for distribution. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Miss Beatrice Winser, 
Newark; first vice-president, G. M. La- 
Monte, Bound Brook; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Newkirk, Camden; secretary, 
Miss A. T. Davidson, East Orange; 
treasurer, Miss H. M. Grannis, Perth 
Amboy. 

On Friday evening, the general session 
was presided over by Edward L. Farr. 

The following appointments to com- 
mittees were made: 

Legislative committee—Mr Bamford, 
Belmar, Wilbur S. Johnson, East Orange; 
G. M. La Monte, Bound Brook. 

Committee on certification and stand- 
ardization—Miss S. B. Askew, Miss L. 
G. Hinsdale, Thos. F. Hatfield. 

The chairman read a communication 
from the National Dante committee rec- 
ommending that libraries give special 
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prominence to Dante books and Dante 
material thruout the year, as the year 
1921 is the six-hundredth anniversary of 
Dante’s death. 

The speaker of the evening, Dr Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons, was then intro- 
duced, tho he needed no introduction, 
and gave a most helpful talk on “How to 
choose books on the war for libraries 
with limited funds.” All libraries being 
limited as to funds, Dr Gibbons’ talk was 
applicable to large as well as small, and 
from among the vast number of books 
on the subject, including war poetry, 
was selected a list of 106 titles. 

A hearty discussion followed and 
those present pronounced it one of the 
most helpful addresses librarians had 
had the pleasure of listening to for some 
time. 

The list of Dr Gibbons’s war books, 
which was distributed, was multigraphed 
by the New Jersey library association 
from notes of one of his lectures. Copies 
may be had by applying to Miss Florence 
Bowman, Public library, Plainfield, N. J. 

On Saturday afternoon, the N. J. L. A. 
held Corner conferences as follows: 

Work with foreigners—Edna B. Pratt, li- 
brarian, Passaic, N. J. 

Office and lending department methods— 
Miss A. Davidson, assistant-librarian, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Work with children—Julia F. 
children’s librarian, Extension 
New York public library. 

These were well attended, and mani- 
fested the desire of practical talks on li- 
brary problems. Miss Carter’s corner 
was literally a circle on the porch and 
looked, until one ventured near, as if it 
might have been a “story hour” period. 

On Saturday evening at the joint ses- 
sion, the Hon. Thomas Lynch Montgom- 
ery presided. 

Miss Agnes Repplier was unavoidably 
detained by illness) Mr R. R. Bowker, 
always interesting and gracious, gave a 
half-hour of reminiscences with literary 
notables of past years, and portrayed a 
close association with Lowell, Mark 
Twain and a number of famous English 
writers. 

Dr Henry R. Rose of Newark, fol- 
lowed with an address entitled “Amer- 
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ica’s house of dreams.” This house was 
none other than the Congressional li- 
brary, and after a brief history as to its 
erection, size and cost, Dr Rose took his 
audience, in imagination, into the octag- 
onal reading-room in the rotunda, inter- 
preting the meaning of the eight symbol- 
ical statues of Art, Science, History, etc., 
and applied the thoughts to our present- 
day national life. Dr Rose closed his ad- 
dress with a strong plea for the influence 
of the public library movement on our 
national and civic growth. 
FLORENCE W. BowMAN, 
Secretary. 


Pennsylvania’s report 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club and the 
New Jersey library association was held 
as usual at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, on April 29-30, 1921. 

Owing to the absence (due to illness) 
of Miss Coplin, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania library club, I have the great 
honor of once again appearing in the li- 
brary publications. 

Over 200 librarians were registered at 
headquarters, which, considering the fact 
that the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at Swampscott, 
Mass., is approximately only two months 
off, was a very fair attendance. 

Despite the fact that the mayor did 
not extend his usual welcome and that 
the weather was decidedly of the weep- 
ing variety, the meeting was well worth- 
while, and judging by the many “corner 
conferences” other than the one presided 
over by Miss Pratt, I suspect many items 
of interest were discussed and planned. 

The meeting of the American Library 
Institute was particularly interesting, 
and while we all regretted the absence 
of Dr Bostwick, Miss Foote read his re- 
markably interesting paper written in his 
usual happy style. 

Dr Andrews’ paper was a postponed 
pleasure. 

Two auditors asked, “Why do we not 
have library topics discussed?’ It seems 
to me, it must have been their misfor- 
tune to have missed hearing Dr Van 
Hoesen on a “Bibliographical and short- 
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title catalog,” or Dr Williamson’s “Per- 
sonnel specifications for library work,” 
as they undoubtedly were strictly library 
topics. 

Miss Bradley’s description of the Li- 
brary’s part in community health, was 
most illuminating, while Dr Gibbon’s de- 
lightful running comments on the value 
of the books on the war, a list of which 
he had so splendidly classified and ar- 
ranged for libraries, whether large or 
small (copies of which were freely dis- 
tributed), will be used many times by all 
who had the pleasure of hearing him. 

“The newspaper morgue a big factor 
in modern journalism,” by Joseph F. 
Kwapil, librarian of the Public Ledger 
library, Philadelphia, I am quite sure, 
opened the eyes of many of us, to the 
importance of the work of a newspaper 
library with the many and varied de- 
mands made upon its resources. The 
manner of filing clippings, photographs, 
the system of classification, etc., was 
most interesting and informative. 

Miss Zachert, in her usual charming 
manner made it almost possible for us 
to visualize the establishing of libraries 
in the Virgin Islands. It is certain we 
all have a vivid picture of the volunteer 
helpers, particularly the “prisoners,” also 
the publicity meetings held in the in- 
terest of bringing the library to the notice 
of the public. 

Dr Montgomery, on Saturday even- 

ing, was obliged to disappoint many, 
when he read a letter from Miss Agnes 
Repplier, saying that for only the third 
time in 30 years, she was compelled to 
disappoint an audience, due to a severe 
attack of laryngitis. 
_ Those who had looked forward to en- 
joying “The courageous reader,” instead 
had the great pleasure of hearing Mr 
Bowker give a very informal talk re- 
garding his personal acquaintances with 
many of the notable literary lights of his 
Cambridge days and of these latter 
times. I am quite sure every one appre- 
ciated Mr Bowker’s courtesy in making 
us forget all about “The courageous 
reader” in our pleasure of enjoying the 
personal sketches of the many friends of 
all librarians. : 
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The sketch of the Library of Congress 
as “America’s house of dreams,” was un- 
usual and interesting. 

This brought to a close the annual 
meeting of the two associations which 
was followed by an informal dance in 
the “Grill.” 

JEAN E. GRAFFEN, 
Secretary pro tem. 
: Work with children 

On Saturday afternoon, a corner con- 
ference for those interested in the work 
with children was led by Miss Julia F. 
Carter, children’s librarian of the Ex- 
tension division, New York public li- 
brary. It was a pleasant afternoon and 
there were about 35 librarians in the 
circle on the veranda overlooking the 
ocean. The questions asked were varied, 
yet of vital interest to all. The biggest 
problem in the work seemed to be the 
direction of the reading of the boys and 
girls between the ages of 13 and 15. 
Several times the question was repeated, 
“What can be done to satisfy the re- 
quests of boys who want Zane Grey and 
Burroughs and for girls who are clam- 
oring for Dell, Chambers and lurid de- 
tective tales?’ Good titles of adventure 
of all kinds and in all countries were 
suggested by those present. 

It would be interesting if one could 
follow up and see to what extent these 
books solve the problem. Several re- 
quests for lists of good reading for cer- 
tain ages and for model libraries were 
made. It was the consensus of the group 
that such lists were impossible. Lists 
such as The Open Shelf, those of the 
Children’s Book Shops, both in New 
York and Boston, were considered excel- 
lent for use as foundations but not to 
be followed rigidly under any circum- 
stances; it being necessary to take into 
consideration the child’s personality and 
environment. 

The group showed enthusiasm and 
spontaneity and in a work where friendly 
personality means so much, one felt that 
the children of New Jersey were in safe 
and sympathetic hands. The meeting 
ended with all present feeling encour- 
aged, inspired and eager to begin work 
anew with their children. 
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Library Meetings 

Alabama—The 1921 session of the 
Alabama library association was held 
at Dothan, April 14-15. The attend- 
ance was very good and_ included 
practically all of the librarians from 
the central and southern part of the 
state. 

This meeting was designed to be as 
popular as possible and was devoted 
exclusively to the stimulation of in- 
terest in County Library systems and 
to the establishment of local and small 
town libraries. It was held in the ex- 
treme southeastern section of the 
state, because of the fact that the peo- 
ple in this section had shown decided 
interest in the establishment of county 
systems, and the addresses were made 
as popular as possible and designed to 
be as helpful in securing aid, both 
financial and along other lines. 

The members met in the city of 
Montgomery on April 13, going to- 
gether to Dothan next morning. They 
were entertained at a Kiwanis luncheon 
at noon and held an afternoon session. 
They were entertained during the late 
afternoon at the home of Mrs Scottie 
McKenzie Frasier, the well-known 
Alabama author, with a “literary re- 
ception.” After refreshments were 
served, the Authors club of Dothan en- 
tertained the party with several read- 
ings by its members which include 
several writers of national fame. 

The night session was devoted to 
a memorial meeting for Dr Thomas M. 
Owen, the founder of the association. 
An appreciation was presented by Dr 
Spright Dowell, president, Alabama 
polytechnic institute. On account of 
the extreme inclemency of the weather, 
rain having fallen during the cntire 
day and evening, the attendance was 
not large. 

The session of the next day was as 
impromptu as possible. The round- 
table discussions lasted all the morn- 
ing. During these discussions, practi- 
cally every feature connected with the 
administration of a small public library 
was discussed. Miss Mary Mullen, li- 
brarian, Alabama State department of 
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archives and history, Miss Laura El- 
more, librarian, Carnegie 
Montgomery, Miss Evelyn Sommer- 
ville, librarian, State normal school, 
Troy, Mrs J. L. Bishop, chairman, 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs 
library committee, and Miss Mollie 
Norman, librarian, Union Springs, 
made talks. Miss Marion Shivers, li- 
brarian, Alabama Methodist woman’s 
college, Montgomery, led the round-ta- 
ble discussions. 

Mrs Marie B. Owen, director, Ala- 
bama State department of archives and 
history, addressed the association on 
Organized state library activities. Miss 
Hortense Bissell, Alabama field repre- 
sentative of the American Red Cross, 
discussed the Junior Red Cross work 
in the state in codperation with the 
smaller libraries. Miss Fannie Pickett, 
librarian, Judson college, Marion, Miss 
Fannie Taber, librarian, Alabama Girls 
technical institute, Montevallo, dis- 
cussed other features of library coop- 
eration with the community and_ the 
general public. 

J. R. Rutland’s address reviewed the 
activities of the association and the 
members individually, since the last 
meeting, two years ago, and referred 
in general to the plans mapped out for 
future work. 

Officers for 1921-22 are: J. R. Rut- 
land, professor of English, Alabama 
polytechnic institute, Auburn, presi- 
dent; Miss Lila May Chapman, vice- 
director, Birmingham public library, 
first vice-president; Miss Alice S. 
Wynn, librarian, State university, sec- 
ond vice-president ; Miss Mary E. Mar- 
tin, librarian, Alabama polytechnic in- 
stitute, third vice-president ; Miss Mary 
R. Mullen, librarian, Alabama State 
department of archives and _ history, 
secretary; Miss Laura Elmore, libra- 
rian, Carnegie library, Montgomery, 
treasurer. 

Executive council: Mrs Marie B. 
Owen, Montgomery, Miss Mollie Nor- 
man, Union Springs, Miss Fannie Ta- 
ber, Montevallo, Miss Lena Martin, 
Gadsden, P. A. Brannon, Montgomery. 

P. A. BRANNON, 
Secretary. 
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Chicagc— The closing meeting for the 
season of the Chicago library club was 
held at Seward Park branch library on 
Thursday evening, May 12, with a large 
attendance. The program of the evening 
was furnished by the staff members of 
the University of Chicago library, the 
John Crerar library and the Newberry 
library. 

The first division of the program took 
the form of an old-fashioned minstrel 
show. with Prof E. A. Henry of the U. 
of C. library as interlocutor. 

A subdued form of the same kind, ex- 
cept the rigid rows of the minstrels gave 
way to the more friendly intercourse of 
the denizens of the neighborhood of 
3rer’ Rabbit, was next presented by 
members of the Newberry library staff 
under the leadership of Miss Mary L. 
Watson. In both of these numbers, 
great glee was produced by the witty 
illusions to local events and persons in 
the library circles of Chicago. The 
songs and pigeon-wing dancing were 
given in professional style. 

The John Crerar library staff kept to 
the natural color and gave some very 
pretty songs, music and readings under 
the direction of Mr E. D. Tweedell. 

The hit of the evening was an original 
sketch portraying the spirit of the erudite 
cataloger, written and given in costume 
of cap and gown by William Stetson 
Merrill of the Newberry staff. It was 
very clever and well presented. 

The following names were presented 
by Mr G. B. Utley, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, for next year’s officers 
and all were elected.: Earl N. Man- 
chester, head of the reading-room, Har- 
per library, U. of C., president; Mary L. 
Watson, reference assistant, Newberry 
library, first vice-president; Metta M. 
Loomis, librarian, College of medicine, 
U. of I., second vice-president; Edith 
Kammerling, head assistant, civics room, 
C. P. L., secretary; William Teal, su- 
perintendent of delivery, The John 
Crerar library, treasurer. 


Florida— The annual meeting of the 
Florida library association was held in 
Ocala, April 13-14, 1921. 

The most important question under 
discussion at the meeting was the bill 
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now before the state legislature creating 
a state library commission for Florida. 
The feeling was very strong among 
those present that a state library com- 
mission would do more for library work 
in Florida than could be accomplished in 
any other way. There are many small 
libraries in the state and a commission 
would be of great assistance to them. 
With the organization of a state library 
commission, the work of traveling libra- 
ries for the entire state could be started. 
This would mean much to the people of 
the small towns and the rural com- 
munities. 

Mr Marron of Jacksonville, took for 
the subject of his president’s address, 
“Recruiting for library service,” and 
stressed the need of more people, par- 
ticularly the right kind of people for li- 
brary work. Mrs Ford H. Rogers out- 
lined the field of traveling libraries and 
told of the work the Ocala public library 
is doing for Marion county in the mat- 
ter of sending out traveling libraries. 
The discussion by Miss Stelle of “Li- 
brary conditions and needs in Florida,” 
emphasized even more fully the need of 
a state library commission. Miss Dodgen 
discussed Library work with children. 
Miss Bailey of the Palatka public li- 
brary, conducted a round-table on library 
problems. Much interest was taken and 
many valuable suggestions were brought 
out in the discussion. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Miss 
Helen Stelle, Tampa public library; first 
vice-president, Miss Gamsby, Ocala pub- 
lic library; second vice-president, Mr 
Green, Bartow public library; secretary, 
Miss Bailey, Palatka public library; trea- 
surer, Mr J. F. Marron, Jacksonville 
public library. 

Cora MILTMoRE, 
Secretary. 


Ohio—The Akron library club of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, is fostering a publicity cam- 
paign in the hope that the next year the 
public library budget for Akron will be 
greatly increased. As a part of this pub- 
licity campaign, Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, 
librarian of the St. Louis public library, 
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visited Akron recently as the guest of 
the Akron Chamber of Commerce and 
the Akron library club. 

Dr Bostwick, at a luncheon, spoke be- 
fore a representative group of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce on the value of 
branch libraries. His talk was forceful 
and left a distinctly favorable impression 
in the minds of those present as to the 
value of branch libraries. Later he also 
addressed the College club and the Ak- 
ron library club on The socialization of 
the library. Both addresses gave his 
hearers much pleasure. 
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The southwestern district meeting of 
the O. L. A. was held in Cincinnati, May 
6. There were present 85 librarians, 15 
from Ohio libraries outside of Hamilton 
county, two from Kentucky, one from 
Indiana, nine from special libraries in 
Cincinnati and 58 members of the staff 
of the Public library of Cincinnati. 

A short general meeting preceded 
round-table discussions, at which an im- 
promptu talk was given by Miss Lutie 
Stearns, who was an unexpected and 
very welcome guest. Miss Stearns em- 
phasized the idea of service in library 
work, the spirit of helpfulness which 
was so well exemplified in the work of 
Miss Mary Isom in Portland. As far as 
possible, all barriers between books and 
people should be broken down, commer- 
cial advertising methods should be more 
generally used, and false valuations of 
work and overemphasis of statistics 
should be guarded against. 

In the round-tables, Miss Sophie Coll- 
mann of the Public library of Cincinnati, 
led the discussion on the present day 
fiction, which included a number of the 
newest novels, as well as the ever popu- 
lar Main Street. Miss Stella Hier, li- 
brarian of Woodward high-school, Cin- 
cinnati, conducted the round-table on 
School and library, at which standards 
for high-school libraries in Ohio and 
county library work in rural schools 
were discussed. Miss E. Gertrude Avey, 
chief children’s librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Cincinnati, presided over the 
discussion of Children’s work, at which 
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such topics as publicity, fines, mutilation 
of books and class instruction, were 
taken up. 

The visitors were entertained at 
luncheon at the Public library, after 
which they inspected an exhibit of book- 
mending and flexible gluing in the 
bindery rooms of the library. At two 
o’clock, a most interesting, personally 
conducted tour of the plant of the Amer- 
ican Book Company was made, and at 
its close each visitor was presented with 
flowers and a copy of the Noah Webster 
spelling book. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Mary 
R. Cochran of the Cleveland public li- 
brary talked on the Library and the 
community. She emphasized the point 
that the library serves the community 
fully only when it is in touch with all 
phases of the life of that community. 
She used the Cleveland public library as 
an illustration of the modern library 
reaching out in all directions, helping the 
foreigner, acting as an information bu- 
reau, bringing its resources to the atten- 
tion of all classes by varied methods of 
advertising, as well as by the entrance 
of its staff members into all forms of 
civic activity. 

County library work in a rural county 
was presented by Mrs C. S. Tandy of 
Vevay, Indiana, for six years a trustee 
of the Switzerland county _ library. 
Switzerland county has no railroads, and 
its population of 10,000 is largely rural. 
Vevay, the county seat, is the center of 
the work which includes 11 stations and 
deposits in 75 per cent of the classrooms 
of the schools of the county. Mrs 
Tandy’s clear, interesting and practical 
account of the methods used and the re- 
sults achieved in Switzerland county was 
a demonstration of the value of a county 
library in a rural county, which was par- 
ticularly timely in view of the new Ohio 
county law just passed by the State leg- 
islature. The meeting closed with a gen- 
eral discussion of what women’s clubs 
are doing for libraries in their towns led 
by Miss Pauline J. Fihe, librarian of the 
Walnut Hills branch library, Cincinnati. 

At the evening meeting, the speaker 
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was Mrs Henry Backus, Cincinnati, nov- 
elist and writer of short plays, who spoke 
on The Little Theater movement and its 
allies. Mrs Backus has done much for 
the Little Theater in Cincinnati, and her 
thoro knowledge and keen interest in 
her subject were shown in her scholarly 
presentation of the history of the move- 
ment in the countries of Europe as well 
as in the United States. A delightful 
presentation of Alfred Kreymborg’s 
Manikin and Minikin by students of the 
Schuster-Martin school completed the 
evening’s program and brought the day’s 
session to a close. 
LILLIE WULFEKOETTER, 
Chairman. 
Brooklyn public library 

The Brooklyn Public Library Staff as- 
sociation held its second business and so- 
cial meeting on Tuesday evening, May 3, 
1921. It was voted to send two repre- 
sentatives of the association to the 
Swampscott meeting of the A. L. A. 
The persons chosen to represent the 
staff were Miss Clara Louise Curtiss, 
children’s librarian at the Brownsville 
children’s branch, and Miss Beatrice 
Ginsberg, junior library assistant in the 
department of library extension. 

The president of the association, Miss 
Theresa Hitchler, introduced the pro- 
gram committee: Miss Helen R. Bur- 
dett, chairman, Miss Marion Williams 
and Miss Alice H. Meigs. After some 
mandolin selections, “staff notes from the 
city newspapers” were executed on musi- 
cal instruments, the orchestra being ar- 
rayed in newspapers. As a final number, 
the Players presented Suppressed de- 
sires, a comedy by Susan Glaspell and 
George Cram Cook, as produced by the 
Provincetown players. The cast were as 
follows: 

Henrietta’ Brewster, Mildred Rice; 
Stephen Brewster, her husband, Louis 
N. Feipel; Mabel, her sister, Edith E. 
Schwegler. 

At the conclusion of the program, re- 
freshments were served. 

A trustee present complimented the 
staff upon its organization and the ex- 
cellence with which the play was per- 
formed. 
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Coming meetings 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the California library association will be 
held at Lake Tahoe, June 13-15, jointly 
with the twelfth annual convention of 
the California county librarians. 

The New York library association will 
enjoy its Library Week this year at Ith- 
aca, September 12-17. Dr C. C. Wil- 
liamson of the Division of political Sci- 
ences and economy, New York public 
library, is president. 





Library Notes 
Reaching civil service candidates in Cleve- 
land 


About two years ago, as the result 
of a conversation with the librarian of 
the Public Square branch, the secre- 
tary of the Civil Service commission of 
Cleveland asked the Cleveland public 
library to send a speaker to address a 
class of candidates for one of the po- 
sitions under the city’s civil service. 
The invitation of the commission thru 
its secretary was accepted by the li- 
brary, and the precedent thus estab- 
lished has been continued up to the 
present. 

The address at these examinations is 
really an, informal five-minute talk 
which aims to tell the candidates what 
the library offers to fit their particular 
needs. The talks are supplemented by 
a series of lists as follows: 1. A gen- 
eral list and informational folder on the 
elementary subjects of English, arith- 
metic spelling, and handwriting. 2. 
Special lists on police work, fire-fight- 
ing, and other subjects of examination. 

The general list and the special lists 
on police work and fire-fighting have 
been printed by the library in folder 
form. Lists on other subjects which 
do not require such large duplication 
are mimeographed on sheets of con- 
venient size and form for preservation 
«s memoranda. 

The compilation of lists sometimes 
offers difficulties. For example, most 
of the books on fire-fighting refer to 
New York City conditions, which in 
certain ways are peculiar. The library 
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meets this difficulty by plainly stating 
the fact in its introduction to the list 
on fire-fighting. 

The results from talks and lists, al- 
tho not dramatically apparent, are 
making themselves increasingly felt, 
and are considered both by the secre- 
tary of the commission and the library 
to be distinctly worth while. Instances 
have come to light of men who have 
been helped by using the library’s 
books, and of men who have been at- 
tracted to the library by the talks. Not 
long ago a fireman who had not been an 
examinee brought in a typed list which 
he had made from a copy of a library 
list in the hands of a friend. One as- 
sistant has commented on the air of 
seeming to feel at home displayed by 
firemen and policemen who call at the 
Main library. 

The classes addressed have included 


policemen, firemen, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, school custodians, sani- 


tary policemen, truant officers, clerks, 
and building inspectors, of whom the 
policemen and firemen were most nu- 
merous. During the year 1920, per- 
haps a thousand persons were reached 
in the course of 20 or 25 talks. The at- 
titude of the classes has been gratify- 
ingly attentive, due in part, perhaps, tc 
curiosity and in part perhaps to the 
brief but impressive introduction fur- 
nished by the secretary or his assistant 
to the library’s representative. The 
concluding wish for good luck in the 
examination often gets a “hand” from 
the audience, or a chorus of “Thank 
you’s.” On one occasion a recognition 
of the numerous service buttons in the 
audience and an allusion to the desire of 
the library to continue for their wearers 
the A. IL. A. War Service obtained a 
hearty response. 

There are some classes of candidates 
for advanced positions who are exam- 
ined on the basis of their departmental 
experience and knowledge of local con- 
ditions. These, the library usually does 
not attempt to meet, feeling that it has 
no specific aid for their immediate 
problems. 
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In reviewing this perhaps rather un- 
usual “publicity work” or educational 
service, as one may prefer to call it, 
two features stand out. First, the op- 
portunity it offers for reaching a class 
of citizens who, as a whole, are not in- 
clined to books, and secondly, the 
steadfast and cordial support of our 
friends, the Cleveland civil service 
commission, which makes it possible. 


Library and school closely related in Seattle 


“In most foreign neighborhoods it 
is rare to see a person over 40 within 
the library doors, while the place 
swarms with children, and is welcomed 
by the youth at once as a social centre 
and a graduate school.” This com- 
ment, made several years ago in con- 
nection with library work in a foreign 
neighborhood is still indicative of the 
problem which confronts the librarian 
of such a district: how to make the li- 
brary as helpful to Jakie’s and Sadie’s 
mother as it is to her small son and 
daughter. We say “mother” designed- 
ly, for the foreign-born man by reasor. 
of his immediate outside contacts in 
the course of wage earning, finds as- 
similation of American speech and 
manners a matter of convenience and 
necessity. The mother, house-bound 
by children and housework, encoun- 
ters no such stimulus to the learning 
of a foreign tongue, so that she finds 
herself still a stranger in a strange 
land long after her husband and chil- 
dren have become thoroly American- 
ized. Here at once is a cleavage in 
the family relation: a widening chasm 
between children who respond to and 
can take part in the Americanizing 
agencies which surround them, and 
the old-world mother. It was in recog- 
nition of this situation that the Yesler 
branch library four years ago offered a 
meeting place for classes in English 
for foreign women, taught by volun- 
teers from the Rainier Mothers’ study 
club. The classes meet each Tuesday 
and Thursday, from 2 to 4 p. m. with 
an average attendance of 10 women. 
The majority of these women have had 
at least a fair education in their own 
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language, and are eager for books in 
that language as well as for the sim- 
pler English books which are avail- 
able in the library for their use. The 
library has made it a point to have on 
hand small collections of books in Ital- 
ian, Spanish, or Russian, as the case 
may be, so that the newcomers may 
have the relaxation of a good story 
in their accustomed language to offset 
the hard work that comes with learn- 
ing a new one. 

Supplementing the classes which in- 
troduce our new friends to English, 
are the courses in home nursing and 
hygiene, sponsored by the Red Cross, 
and most eagerly welcomed by both 
our native Americans and our more 
recent citizens. Most mothers are alive 
to what concerns their children’s wel- 
fare, and those who come to the Yesler 
library are no exception, with the re- 
sult that the attendance of the first 
class doubled for the second, and there 
is a strong demand for a third class of 
even larger numbers. These classes 
have met in the library auditorium 
twice weekly, and the library has 
sensed their stimulus to the use of 
books on hygiene and the care of chil- 
dren by the increasing calls for such 
which find their way to the library 
desk. Recently a course in dietetics, 
also a Red Cross activity, has been 
organized, and meets in the auditorium 
weekly, with an average attendance of 
25 women. 





The organization of the American 
Merchant Marine library association was 
accomplished in New York City in May. 
This organization proposes to contin 1e 
the welfare work carried on for a time 
by the A. L. A., by means of private 
funds. Libraries will be maintained on 
merchant vessels plying out of American 
ports and the work will be conducted 
from headquarters in New York at 11 
Broadway. Mrs Alice S. Howard, pres- 


ent chief of the social service bureau of 
the United States Shipping Board, is the 
head of the library organization. The 
A. L. A. has turned over its books and 
organization to the association. 
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John Burroughs versus Red Bricks 

Why such a vein of restlessness in 
modern literature? we are so often 
asked. Why such an obsession with the 
abnormal and such a dissecting of the un- 
usual in human relationships; Is it that 
with the percolation of Freudian ideas 
into the average consciousness we are for 
the first time beginning to understand 
ourselves? Or is it due to the restless- 
ness of modern life itself, for which we 
must seek a deeper cause? 

An editorial in a recent number of the 
Literary Review of the New York Even- 
ing Post inclines to this latter view. The 
writer believes that we are suffering 
from “cityitis,’ from too much _ red 
brick. He says: 

“You can readily note the effect of 
too much city dwelling on a man, and 
you can almost as easily tell when too 
much city dwelling lies behind a book. 

The over-urbanized book is intelligent, 
its thoughts move quickly, it is vivid, 
it is clever, and sometimes smart. Its 
style is nervous, and tho it may be bad, 
it is never dull. . The never ceasing 
patter of hurrying humanity, the crash 
and groan of machines makes the au- 
thors irritable and their books are ir- 
ritable. We have now a school of ir- 
ritable poetry and we are getting a 
school of irritable fiction. In the irrit- 
able novel, every one is disagreeable (in- 
cluding the author), no one is virtuous 
or wants to be. . . 

We do not complain of cities. They 
are, at the worst, necessary evils and at 
the best, the testing grounds of intellect. 

. But let these writers sometimes 
pack up their bags and get out of the 
streets, out of the studios, out of the sub- 
way, off and apart from human cliques 
and congeries and the noisy mass of 
mankind. The best criticism of many a 
novel is a beech woods in March and a 
thundering sea on a misty beach is the 
answer to much febrile poetry.” 

Tho we may not feel the impatience 
of John Burroughs toward the modern 
and the experimental in recent literature, 
yet we may find in the philosophy and the 
thinking of this last great American 
naturalist much to answer the probings 


of modern thought. He found, and in 
his own life proved the efficacy, of the 
answer which the writer in the Literary 
Review gave to these modern problems. 

Read these lines from Burroughs’ 
“Summit of the Years”: 

“The whole of nature, directly or indi- 
rectly, goes with him who gives his mind 
to objects in the open air. The observer 
of bird-life in the open has heaven and earth 
thrown in. . . The book of living nature 
is unlike other books in this respect: One 
can read it over and over, and always find 
new passages and new meanings. It is a 
book that goes to press new every night, 
and comes forth fresh every morning, and 
yet it is not like the newspaper, except that 
it is up-to-date. Its news is always vital, 
you see it in the making, and you are not 
blinded or deafened with the dust and noise 
of the vulgar newspaper world.” 

More reading of John Burroughs or 
more acceptance of his _ philosophy, 
might help us in adjusting our lives to 
modern thought and environment. In 
his last book, “Accepting the Universe,” 
he delves more deeply into the funda- 
mental beliefs which governed his 
thought and actions, probing for the 
philosophy back of it all, seeking to ex- 
press simply his concept of God and 
Nature. To seek constantly to under- 
stand Nature, to accept man as but a 
step in the process of evolution, to feel 
oneself one with Nature, and “to feel at 
home on this planet,” he looks upon as 
reason for being. 

The dwellers in cities have given up 
the concept of God which satisfied their 
fathers—a concept which to Burroughs 
seemed childish and _ insufficient—but 
they have found no substitute. When 
Margaret Fuller said that she accepted 
the universe, Carlyle’s retort was, “Gad! 
she’d better.” That is insufficient and 
unsatisfying. But the serenity and cer- 
tainty achieved by John Burroughs make 
it seem worth the effort to struggle for a 
greater breadth than we find in our “red 
brick literature.” M. A. W. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Would’st fashion for thyself a seemly life? 

Then fret not over what is past and gone, 

And, spite of all thou may’st have left 
behind, 

Yet act as if thy life were just begun.— 
Goethe 
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Interesting Things in Print 

The Public library of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, has issued a list of one act 
plays. 

The Cambridge, Mass., public library 
has issued a 14 page reading list on Ire- 
land and the Irish people. 

The Newberry library has issued a list 
of serials currently received. It forms 
Number 9 of the bulletins of the New- 
berry library. 

A list of books on Nature study: plant 
and animal life, in the Public library of 
Boston, has been issued by that insti- 
tution. 

The New York public library has is- 
sued a most interesting handbook, ‘‘Facts 
for the public,” treating of the contents, 
plans and purposes of the New York 
public library. 

A bibliography of criticism and biog- 
raphy with an index to characters of 
Henrik Ibsen has been compiled by Ina 
Ten [Eyck Firkins, reference librarian of 
the University of Minnesota. 


An annotated list of 16 titles was com- 
piled for the American Legion paper, 
The Legionnaire, and a tentative list of 
new titles for a small town library has 
been compiled also, by the Cleveland pub- 
lic library. 

An address by J. T. Gerould of Prince- 
ton university before the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities at Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 12, has been re- 
printed from the proceedings of that 
body. 


The Boston public library has issued 
a list of the books on modern Ireland on 
the shelves of that library. The period 
covered begins with the introduction of 
the first Home Rule bill. Callers for the 
earlier books are referred to the catalog 
in Bates Hall. 


A reprint of an address by George H. 
Evans, librarian of the Public library, 
Somerville, Massachusetts, entitled Li- 
brarianship as a vocation, has been is- 


sued. The address appeared recently in 
the Somerville high school Radiator and 
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presents the subject in a most convincing 
and adequate fashion. 


A list of “Recent books worth reading” 
has been recommended by the South Da- 
kota library association. The list is fairly 
popular in style with the idea that the 
books should be placed in every public 
library in the state. The titles will be 
freely duplicated by the commission so 
that the trav eling libraries may have ac- 
cess to them. 


The Maine State School Bulletin for 
March, 1921, has an article on A mod- 
ern high school library by a “Pupil of 
Deering High School” which shows a 
knowledge and appreciation of the place 
of the library in public education that 
exceeds the printed expression of most 
of the school men who are quoted as au- 
thority. 

The newspapers of Detroit have de- 
voted much space to the discussion and 
illustration of the new public library 
building in that city. The rotogravure 
supplement of The Detroit Free Press 
for May 1 had some beautiful and in- 
teresting views of various parts of the 
building, presented in a way to make one 
repeat, “Every prospect pleases.” 

A list of the sculpture in the Boston 
public library was issued as a_ supple- 
ment to Bulletin No. 15, News Notes on 
Government Publications. In this bul- 
letin there is an exposition of the pro- 
posed reclassification of the government 
service in the bill before the House of 
Representatives. A list of illustrated 
handbooks of the national parks that 
have been received from the United 
States Railroad administration is given 
also. 


The Municipal Record, published by 
the City commissioners of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, for April is devoted largely to 
the annual report of the public library 
of that city. A review of the growth 
of the library, an account of the work 
done in the various departments, the 
work in extension and publicity and 
statistics of its use are entertainingly 
set out by the librarian, Miss Joanna 
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Various activities of the 


H. Sprague. 
library and the branches, deposit sta- 
tions, hospital libraries and children’s 
work are illustrated by half-tones. 


The April number of Teaching, the 
journal published by the Kansas state 
normal school at Emporia, is devoted to 
Vocational guidance in education and in- 
cludes a number of very interesting and 
helpful articles. The contributions are 
valuable as dealing practically with the 
question of vocational guidance by peo- 
ple who understand not only the question 
of vocation but also the psychology of 
young people and the principles of peda- 
gogy. A valuable contribution is a se- 
lect, annotated list compiled by the Kel- 
logg library of the normal school on Vo- 
cational guidance. Only books in print 
and obtainable are listed. 


Since the war, the Canadian prov- 
inces have resumed their commercial 
advertising with the result that much 
valuable material is available. This 
time it is Alberta which is made to ap- 
pear as the most charming and pros- 
perous province, opening its arms to 
settler and tourist. The information is 
divided into the usual encyclopedia 
headings with the additional one of 
marketing. A map, many illustrations 
and good type enhance this 96-page 
pamphlet, which is issued under the di- 
rection of Hon Duncan Marshall, min- 
ister of agriculture, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 


The Industrial News Survey for the 
week of April 9 is largely a book review 
number. The 38 pages are devoted to 
reviews of books issued during the year 
1920. This forms the fourth annual 
book review issued by the National In- 
dustrial Conference board. The review 
contains only such books as are regarded 
as worthy of serious attention by busi- 
ness men. The aim has been to describe 
the contents of each book and to indicate 
concisely the author’s point of view 
rather than to appraise the books in- 
cluded critically. It should prove ex- 
tremely helpful in choosing technical 
books. 
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The Public library of Newark, New 
Jersey, has compiled 16 book-lists on the 
Far East. The lists contain material 
relating not only to the general subject, 
but special lists relating to Japan, China 
and the islands in the South Seas. In 
addition, there are two leaflets—one ad- 
dressed to the American public and the 
other to “Our friends in the Far East.” 
The library is sending these to banks, 
importing and exporting houses, officials, 
libraries and museums in not a few of 
the cities in the countries included in a 
map of the eastern part of Asia, pre- 
pared by Newark public library. 

This is a very fine contribution to the 
development of international friendliness 
and the last paragraph of one of the 
sheets is particularly noteworthy: “All 
this, because we feel sure a peaceable 
solution of the problem of the relations 
of the Orient and Occident is what man- 
kind now most needs.” 


A welcome new collection of prose 


and poetry for “the days that our 
schools celebrate” is just issued by 
Miss Deming and Miss Bemis, two 


Minneapolis teachers, who realize from 
experience the need of fresh material 
for the standard holidays and the pau- 
city of available selections for the newer 
ones. 

Undoubtedly the happiest discovery 
in the volume is the group for Roose- 
veit’s birthday, including quotations 
from his own writings and tributes to 
him. The other days, not usually 
found in such books, are Red Cross 
day, Constitution day, Mother’s day, 
Peace day and Bird day. 

Especially welcome is the large num- 
ber of selections from contemporaries, 
judiciously interspersed with those of 
older ones, both familiar and unfamil- 
iar. The publishers have presented the 
book in good type, paper, binding, etc. 


Personal relations in industry, one of 
the recent new books (Ronald Press), 
will be of special value to business men 
in helping them secure a greater under- 
standing of industrial workers. The 
book is by A. M. Simons, director of the 
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personnel department in a large cor- 
poration. 

The author has the workers’ point of 
view constantly in mind but he makes 
production the criterion of every plan 
and suggestion. He lays great stress on 
the influence of the instincts in industry 
and gives special attention to the forms 
of industrial democracy. 

The book is written from an entirely 
new angle, namely, the value and the ef- 
fect on the individual of what he does, 
whether as an employer or an employee. 
The supreme object in the industrial 
world today seems to be common stand- 
ing ground for the three factors in- 
volved, the employer, the employee and 
the public. This book may be offered to 
any one of these groups with certainty 
of being helpful. 


Another volume in the series of 
Classics of American Librarianship ed- 
ited by Dr Bostwick, has been issued by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. The vol- 
ume is issued under the title, The library 
and society, and is a reprint of papers and 
addresses from many of the “Founders 
of the faith” in the early days. 

Dr Poole, Mr W. FE. Foster, C. C. 
Soule, S. S. Green, Dr J. S. Billings, F. 
M. Crunden, Mrs M. A. Sanders, J. N. 
Larned, Sam Walter Foss and others are 
the names that conjured spirit into li- 
brary service in the earlier days and their 
words are here repeated. Writers such 
as Dr M. C. Tyler, T. W. Higginson, 
Hugo Miinsterberg, James Russell Low- 
ell, Robert Collier, Grover Cleveland and 
Talcott Williams are also represented in 
the compilation. 

While this material is available in the 
pages of the periodical literature of the 
time, it is a very valuable thing to have 
it collected in one volume. One could 
wish that the type used had been larger. 
It is, however, somewhat better, typo- 
graphically, than some of the former 
publications of Dr Bostwick, and for this 
the large circle of his readers will be 
grateful. 





_Ill fortune is like muddy water; give it 
time enough and don’t stir it, and it will 
clear. 
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Cleveland Gift Bookplate 
The Cleveland public library has made 
a new bookplate for gift books. It has 
a conventional forget-me-not border and 
is printed in dull black Old-English type 
on heavy cream paper. It is in two sizes, 
one, 4x6 inches and the other, 3x5. 
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to the Cleveland Public Library 







His book was mine. I rifled it 
' Of all it held of worth or wit. 
But still between its lids the 
| prize 
3} That tempted me unravished 
lies, 
Borrow and read it, friend, that 
you 
May have and leave its treasure 

















The cultivation of a taste for books 
which commences in childhood lasts a 
lifetime, opening new stores of pleasure 
as the years unfold. The choice of books 
for children, however, is a serious prob- 
lem as the market is swamped with vol- 
umés that are written for the moment 
and are designed to entertain and thrill 
the young reader, regardless of the im- 
pression that is being made upon his 
mind. 

On the other hand, there are the clas- 
sics with which every child should be 
familiar but which too often, because of 
dull bindings and unattractive type pages 
combined with suggestions of tedious 
hours at school, are rejected by children 
who are as critical of manufacturing de- 
tails in the makeup of a book ag are their 
elders.— Selected. 
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Library Schools 


The annual dinner of the Drexel In- 
stitute Library School alumnae asso- 
ciation was held at Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City, on the evening of April 30. 
Together with their guests there were 
26 persons present. 

The guests of the association were 
Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of 
Pusitic LrprariEs, Miss Adeline B. 
Zachert, who recently returned from 
organizing public libraries in the Vir- 
gin Islands and is now director of 
School libraries in Pennsylvania, Mrs 
Zachert and Dr Theodore W. Koch, 
librarian of Northwestern university. 

Susan Epitx Brack, 
Secretary. 
Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 


In connection with the course in Li- 
brary work with schools, the students 
have recently been privileged to hear sev- 
eral specialists in school work. On April 
20, Miss Adeline B. Zachert, supervisor 
of libraries, department of education, 
Pennsylvania, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the present condition of school 
libraries in Pennsylvania and of their 
development in the future. On April 21 
and 22, the school was fortunate in hav- 
ing Miss Harriet A. Wood, supervisor 
of school libraries in Minnesota, who 
spoke of the work of the department of 
education of Minnesota and library con- 
ditions in that state. On May 9, Dr 
William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, gave an inspiring 
talk. 

Mr H. H. B. Meyer, whose long ex- 
perience as chief bibliographer of the Li- 
brary of Congress has given him a thoro 
knowledge of the work of that library, 
spoke to the class on the morning of 
May 16, his topic being “The Library 
of Congress.” In the afternoon, he gave 
a second lecture on Bibliography, the 
subject in which he is an authority. 

The annual library visit was made 
during the week of May 2 to May 7. 
The class was divided into two groups, 
one group visiting the libraries of Har- 
risburg, Baltimore, and Washington, and 
the other group visiting Youngstown, 
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Cleveland and Oberlin. Class work be- 
gan again on May 9. 

Annie W. Eastman, L.S., ’08-09, has been 
appointed children’s librarian, Public school 
library, Lansing, Michigan. 

Alexandra R. Sanford, certificate, ’18, has 
resigned her position as children’s librarian, 
New York public library, to become child- 
ren’s librarian in the Public library, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 

Nina C. BroTHErRTON. 


Los Angeles 


Thru the codperation of the staff of 
the Huntington library and of the Los 
Angeles County free library, two spe- 
cial lectures have been given in the 
school. Dr George Watson Cole, Philip 
Goulding, Willard Waters and Clifford 
B. Clapp have talked to the students on 
various phases of the collection and care 
of rare books. A ‘course in advanced 
cataloging and bibliographical research, 
given by Mr Goulding and open to cata- 
logers of experience, is planned for next 
year. Mary L. Jones, Helen E. Vogel- 
son and the heads of the departments of 
the county library have given a series of 
lectures on county libraries and have 
supervised the practice of students in- 
terested in this type of work. 

Another special lecturer of the month 
was Martha Pritchard, who aroused 
much interest in elementary school li- 
braries by her description of the Detroit 
plan. Dr Mary Floyd Williams spoke 
on Applied bibliography, describing the 
Californiana in the Bancroft library and 
in Los Angeles. W. W. Ellsworth gave 
an entertaining account of the celebrities 
he met during 40 years of publishing. 

The last week of April was spent in 
the annual motor trip to San Diego and 
Santa Barbara, where city, county, nor- 
mal and high school libraries entertained 
the students and explained technical 
processes. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 


New York public library 
A Library institute for the workers 
of Westchester and Rockland counties 
and western Long Island, New York, 
was held at the Library school on May 
6, under the direction of the committee 
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on Institutes of the New York State li- 
brary association. _ 

The council of the Alumni association 
is pushing actively a number of matters 
which are of importance to the school 
and to the library profession at this time. 
Information is being gathered regarding 
library conditions wherever graduates 
are located, and is being turned in for 
guidance in advising students and for- 
mer students who may be considering 
going to particular parts of the country. 
The council is cooperating with the 
A. L. A. committee on Recruiting for 
library service, a part of the work in 
this direction being the distribution of 
a poster calling attention to the facili- 
ties of the Library school. Special ef- 
fort is being made to secure 2 large 
attendance at the annual dinner at New 
York on June 9, and at the conference 
dinner at Swampscott on June 24. Con- 
tributions to the Plummer and Van 
Valkenburg memorial funds are being 
urged. All of this work is given point 
by the fact that the school this spring 
celebrates the tenth anniversary of its 
founding. As a means of promoting 
the various activities in which the asso- 
ciation is now engaged, a news letter 
is being published. 

Professor A. S. Root delivered his us- 
ual series of lectures on the History of 
the printed book in March and Miss Ef- 
fie L. Power conducted her series of ten 
hours on children’s literature in April. 
In April and May, the junior class has 
been joining with the students at Pratt 
Institute school of library science in 
the exchange arrangement whereby 
the students from New York have the 
privilege of hearing Mr Stevens’ lec- 
tures on the History of libraries and 
those from Pratt Institute attend Mr 
Reece’s lectures on Library buildings. 

Entrance examinations will be held 
at the school and elsewhere on Satur- 
day, June 11. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 
New York state library 

The annual meeting of the Library in- 
stitute for the Albany district was held 
in the school rooms on May 5. About 
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60 librarians within a radius of 40 miles 
of Albany attended. For the first time, 
the program was in charge of the Li- 
brary school and practically all of the 
students and several of the faculty took 
part in one way or another. 

A series of exhibits prepared under 
the direction of Miss Woodworth and 
Miss Hall were an important part of the 
institute. These consisted of displays of 
new books, books for children, books on 
vocational guidance and immigrant edu- 
cation and of library supplies and 
fittings. 

Visiting lecturers during the month 
were Prof H. W. Hastings of the State 
college for teachers who spoke on Mas- 
ters of the short story; Leta E. Adams 
of Gaylord Brothers who spoke on the 
Work of a consulting librarian; and 
Clara W. Hunt of Brooklyn who gave 
her usual course of six lectures on Li- 
brary work with children. 

The school will close on the morning 
of June 10 with the usual commence- 
ment exercises. * 

Epna M. SANDERSON, 
Vice-director. 


St. Louis 


In order to meet the assertion made 
recently in the Professional Training 
section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation that library schools are failing to 
give instruction in the social relations of 
the public library, or to attempt to 
awaken social consciousness in the be- 
ginning library worker, the school has 
assigned to its pupils social work of vari- 
ous kinds during the past few months. 

As a part of the entertainment given 
to the group of Jugo-Slavs on a recent 
“Visitors’ Night” held at the Central li- 
brary, Miss Cecile Pajanovitch read 
poems in the Croatian, Serbian and Slo- 
venian dialects. 

The students have served as guides at 
several of the receptions given to various 
groups during the year. They also as- 


sisted in taking charge of the Library 
booth in connection with the “Own your 
own home” exhibit at the Coliseum, 
April 25-30. 

In connection with the courses in sub- 
ject bibliography and book annotation, 
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the students are writing the annotations 
for the June number of the Monthly 
Bulletin and preparing a selected bibli- 


ography on vocational ane at ” 


Simmons college 


Nothing is quite so comforting as to 
hear from the “Simmons girls” of their 
deeds. Mrs H. Derman, whom we are 
proud to reckon one of ours, bids Amer- 
ica farewell, as she sails on the Aquita- 
nia on May 24. After some time in Eng- 
land and on the continent, she plans to 
return to Russia to help on the devel- 
opment of libraries there. 

Mrs Derman writes: 

I have been working very hard _ this 
year: I have prepared in Russian and Let- 
tish languages, booklets on ‘American li- 
brary methods,’ on ‘Co-operative catalog- 
ing,’ ‘The National library and its activities,’ 
‘Principles of book classification. The 
manuscripts on these subjects are almost 
ready to be printed and I shall begin my 
campaign work with these publications. 

Visiting libraries in Greater Boston 
might almost be a daily event in the 
school’s schedule, without exhausting the 
supply available, but it is possible to set 
aside but one afternoon each week. Even 
that has made it possible to see, this 
term, the public libraries of Brookline 
and Quincy and the library of the New 
England historical and genealogical so- 
ciety, as well as the Widener library and 
Harvard University Press. 

We have drawn heavily this month on 
the generosity of the Department of 


Education of Massachusetts. Miss 
Jones spoke on April 20 of the 
work of “the Commission,” as we 


still call it for short, and on another day 
talked on Cataloging for the small li- 
brary. Miss Campbell told of the work 
with foreigners. 

In the Documents course, Mr Ennis of 
the. Boston public library Jectured on 
“Patents”, and for the Special libraries 
elective, Miss Mary A. McCarthy de- 
scribed the building of a special library 
service for the U. S. Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing and Transportation. Miss 
Marie Randall, from her experience 
with the George E. Keith Company, pre- 
sented the problems of that type of in- 
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dustrial library. George W. Lee on May 
18 will speak of Extension service. 

Miss Gertrude Robinson, in an hour 
with the juniors, gave a sketch of her 
volunteer work this year in the Boston 
City Hospital library, thru which a gen- 
erous donor has established library serv- 
ice for the children there. 

Miss Julia Hopkins, of Brooklyn, ad- 
dressed the class on May 12 and we had 
the pleasure of meeting her at tea later. 

At Simmons, we are firm believers in 
cataloging as the foundation stone in li- 
brary science. We rather pride ourselves 
in offering a good course in the subject 
and keeping it alive to progress. 

Some years ago, we recognized the ab- 
solute revolution the Library of Con- 
gress printed cards made in cataloging 
practice in all up-to-date libraries and 
since then everything taught has been 
scrutinized to see how far it was good 
principle or method and how far it was 
a relic from the days when cataloging 
practice was formulated to fit manu- 
script cards for a classed catalog. 

For some time, we have adopted the 
general form of the Library of Congress 
card in teaching the main author card 
and the students have been made as fa- 
miliar with the Library of Congress sub- 
ject headings list as with that of the 
American Library Association. 

Now we are planning to go a step 
further and frankly adopt the Library 
of Congress printed unit card as the 
norm, teaching other forms as _ possible 
variations that may be desirable under 
certain conditions, instead of the present 
practice of teaching how to adapt Library 
of Congress cards. 

Difficulties there are, but we hope to 
gain three distinct advantages. The first 
is that the student may come sooner to 
the appreciation of the real issues of cat- 
aloging, now somewhat overshadowed 
by manual labor. The second is that the 
burden of revising may be lessened for 
the instructor, and third, it seems that 
the graduate should be able to enter the 
average library with less loss of head- 
way in adapting the methods taught, to 
the practice of the institution. 

JAMEs RIcHARDSON DONNELLY. 
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Syracuse university 

Miss Doane of the faculty conducted 
the seniors on their trip to and about 
Washington City. Miss Stewart met the 
party at Philadelphia and conducted them 
to the libraries of New York, Brooklyn 
and Newark. The reports of the trip 
given before classes and the faculty were 
of great interest. 

Outside speakers in April were Miss 
I:ffie Power who spoke on Organization 
of school libraries, and Miss Leta 
Adams, on A day with a consulting li- 
brarian. In addition, Robert Frost 
spoke twice in April to the university 
and Vachel Lindsay on May 9. These 
poets read from their own works and 
Mr Frost talked on poetry in general, 
discussing meter, rhythm and _ tone 
rhythm. 

The Library institute for Central New 
York was held in the University library 
on May 5. Thirty libraries were repre- 
sented with an attendance of 89 persons, 
nearly all of whom were actively con- 
nected with libraries. The students at- 
tended these meetings and also that of 
the Association of university women 
which met at the university on May 17. 
Mrs Martin complimented the standard- 
ization of the Association of American 
library schools which with one other as- 
sociation had made such progress that 
other organizations must follow. 

Students have taken the following po- 
sitions for the coming year: 

Lucille Crockett, children’s librarian, 
Public library, Salem, Oregon; Helen L. 
3ailey, Public library, Rochester; Margaret 
Stauffer, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hazel Manville, School libraries, Ithaca, and 
Berdella Krueger, cataloger, Union College 
library. 

University of Washington 

With the opening of the Spring quar- 
ter, the special lectures began and the 
class has had the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Ashley of the Everett public li- 
brary, on “Intelléctual leadership of the 
library,” Mr Ridington of the University 
of British Columbia library, on “The 
artist and the artisan, and Miss Leitch, 
head of the deposit stations in Seattle, on 
her work which includes factories, de- 
partment stores and hospitals. 
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Miss Evelyn Blodgett, head of the or- 
der department, who gives the course in 
order, accession and trade bibliographies, 
has accepted a position in the New York 
public library as reviser of cataloging in 
the reference department. She leaves 
the University of Washington library 
school on May 23, greatly to the regret 
of faculty, staff and students. 

Plans for the summer library course 
have been made following the same out- 
line which was pursued last year. Credit 
for the work is given by the College of 
Education, as the course is intended 
principally for the teachers who take 
charge of the school library in addition 
to their teaching duties. 

As two of the officers of the Library 
School alumni association have been 
called to positions elsewhere, Doris Hoit 
and Eleanor Hedden have been chosen 
as president and secretary to fill their 
unexpired terms. The annual dinner and 
election of officers takes place in June. 

Eleanor Owen, 14, was married on 
April 27 to Clarence Anderson. 

W. E. Henry, 
Director. 
Western Reserve university 

The course on Government publica- 
tions given by Carl P. P. Vitz, vice-li- 
brarian of the Cleveland public library, 
has been concluded; this course includes 
municipal, state and federal publications. 

Lectures are being given by Prof 
Clara L. Myers of the College for women, 
W: R. U., on Translations from foreign 
literature, this being a part of the book 
selection course. The course on school 
library work in charge of Miss Annie S. 
Cutter, head of the school department 
of the Cleveland public library, has in- 
cluded lectures by several of the Cleve- 
land school librarians and two lectures 
by Miss Harriet A. Wood, supervisor 
of school libraries of the State depart- 
ment of education of Minnesota. Dr 
Theisen of the Cleveland department of 
education, gave two lectures on the 
“Modern trend of education.” 

The school had the pleasure of enter- 
taining at tea a group of students from 
the Carnegie library school of Pitts- 
burgh, who spent several days the first 
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week of May in visiting the Cleveland 
library system and other libraries in the 
vicinity, under the guidance of Miss 
Paxon of the faculty. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of 
Pusiic LipraRIEs, was a welcome vis- 
itor to the school, May 6, when she spoke 
on “The business of being a librarian.” 

Sidney S. Wilson, secretary of West- 
ern Reserve university and formerly 
president of the Cleveland Advertising 
club, spoke to the students on Library 
publicity. 

The members of the Class of 1921 
have recognized their professional rela- 
tionships by joining the A. L. A..—a 100 
per cent membership class. 

The Alumni association of Western Re- 
serve library: school has been active in va- 
rious ways during the year in raising money 
for the Students loan fund and expect to 
add $100 to the fund this year. 

Bertha F. Parr, ’20, was married, March 
31, to Arthur Moore Richards of Cleveland. 

ALICE S. TYLER, 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The work of the spring quarter, fol- 
lowing the period devoted to actual 
practice in the field, puts the emphasis 
on bibliographic and administrative 
courses, rather than on the technical, 
which are the emphasis of the first 
semester. Book selection with addi- 
tional lectures on editions, subject bib- 
liography, children’s literature, refer- 
ence work with related lectures on the 
selection of periodicals, and public doc- 
uments constitute the bibliographic 
courses, while the lectures on library 
administration are supplemented by a 
group on library extension, business 
methods, library buildings and equip- 
ment, elements of printing, binding, etc. 

Two courses have been conducted 
intensively, each for a period of two 
weeks, affording the class opportunity 
for advanced reading and spirited dis- 
cussion, a method of instruction which 
is proving very satisfactory for certain 
work in a course of one year. This 
year, the courses so given were library 
administration, presented by Miss Ju- 
lia A. Robinson of the Iowa library 
commission, and several topics in book 


selection, sociology, philosophy, re- 
ligion and modern poetry by Miss Co- 
rinne Bacon. 

Lectures by Miss Bernice Oehler on 
Posters, by Prof. Bleyer of the School 
of Journalism on the Choice of news- 
papers for a public library, by Prof. 
MacGregor on Municipal finance and 
by Miss Mary A. Magee on the Refer- 
ence work of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, have added to the interest 
and outreach of class appointments. 

The school was represented by a 
booth at the University exposition, 
April 21-23. The 75 departments mak- 
ing exhibits projected a bird’s-eye view 
of the university, which gave the thou- 
sands of visitors an understanding of 
its varied activities that could not have 
been gained in any less concrete way. 
The booths were planned and carried 
out by committees of student's repre- 
senting each department, working with 
the general advice of the faculty. All 
the students of the Library school had 
some share in its booth and found it 
an excellent experience. 

The school celebrated its fifteenth an- 
niversary at the time of its annual 
May Day festival held this year on 
April 30. Miss Bacon’ was _ the 
speaker, her subject being the Organ- 
ization of life, a discussion of cur- 
refit books dealing with the problems 
of the day. A large audience assem- 
bled to hear the lecture, remaining for 
the reception which followed, when 
coffee was served. A general discus- 
sion of books, posters and modern 
problems made the occasion a brilliant 
one. 

At one o'clock, the alumni held a re- 
union at a luncheon for 65 at the City 
Y. M. C. A., which 28 alumni, the fac- 
ulty and class of 1921 attended. Guests 
of honor were Miss Bacon, Miss Bo- 
gle, assistant secretary of the A. L. A. 
and Miss Zana K. Miller, librarian of 
Library Bureau and a former instruc- 
tor in the school. Miss Lucy L. Mor- 
gan, 711, instructor of apprentices, De- 
troit public library, who is president 
of the Alumni association, presided. 
All of the 15 classes were represented, 
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either in person or by letters. Toasts 
were given by Miss Logan, ’21, on 
“While we are in” and by Miss Little, 
’16, on “When we are out.” Many let- 
ters and telegrams of greeting were 
read, the program concluding with a 
talk by Miss Hazeltine. 


Appointments—Class of 1921 

Borghild J. Borlykke returns to position 
in Norway. 

Clara Louise Chamberlain, assistant, Mil- 
waukee public library. 

Esther Friedman, assistant, Public library, 
Hibbing, Minn. 

Mrs Blanche M. Haye, assistant, children’s 
department, Cleveland public library. 

Mrs Lucy B. Hoxie, assistant librarian, 
Public library, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Lois M. Ingling, head of extension work, 
Public library, Muncie, Ind. 

Edna B. Johnson, assistant, children’s de- 
partment, Indianapolis public library. 

Jessie E. Logan, librarian, Hawthorne 
branch, Indianapolis public library. 

Ruth A. Longden, assistant librarian, 
Soochow university, Soochow, China. 

Margaret A. McLeish, assistant in charge 


of circulation, Coliseum branch, Public 
library, Evansville, Ind. 
Lillian M. Morehouse, assistant cata- 


loger, Public library, Elkhart, Ind. 

Marie A. Peters, assistant catalog depart- 
ment, Indianapolis public library. 

Anne M. Robertson, assistant, Milwaukee 
public library. 

Gertrude Senne, librarian, McKinley jun- 
ior high school, Kenosha. 

E. Suzanne Witwen, assistant, Public li- 
brary, Eau Claire. i 


Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE. 


Summer schools 

The Riverside Library Service school 
will hold its summer session of six 
weeks, June 20-July 30. Correspondence 
relative to this should be addressed to the 
Riverside Library Service school, River- 
side, California. 

The Kansas state normal school at 
Emporia will hold a library training 
class, June 8-July 20, for librarians of 
high schools and public libraries. Fur- 


ther information will be gladly given on 
application to Kellogg library, State Nor- 
mal school, Emporia, Kansas. 


The summer school and institute con- 
ducted jointly by the New Hampshire 
college library and the Public library 
commission of New Hampshire, will be 


’ field mice; the fewer 
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held at Durham, New Hampshire, July 
18-29. Instruction will be free for New 
Hampshire librarians. For all others, a 
fee of $10 will be charged. Further in- 
formation will be furnished by applica- 
tion to Miss Grace E. Kingsland, State 
library commission, Concord, N. H., or 
co W. P. Lewis, New Hampshire college 
library, Durham, N. H. 


A brief course in library science and 
methods will be held at the University 
of Vermont at Burlington, August 1-13, 
under the direction of the Vermont 
free public library commission. 

Miss Frances Hobart and the com- 
mission secretary will be instructors, 
and, August 3-5, Miss Clara W. Hunt 
of Brooklyn will give a course of six 
lectures on children’s literature. Fur- 
ther information may be had by ad- 
dressing the Library Commission, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 





Is It So? 

“Why does the amount of red clover 
seed depend on the number of old 
maids in the community?” Dr Ly- 
man C. Wooster, head of the depart- 
ment of biological science in the Kan- 
sas state normal school, Emporia, 
Kan., asked a senior college class this 
question. Nobody could give the sci- 
entific relationship between old maids 
and red clover seed, but one of the 
more advanced in years offered a few 
words in self-defense in a half-serious 
tone denying such a responsibility, at 
which the old professor sat back in his 
chair and laughed heartily. 

The class was studying insects and 
their function in the plant kingdom, 
and had decided that bumblebees ren- 
der a distinct service in the clover 
fields as pollen carriers. “If old maids 
are fond of cats and cats relish field 
mice and field mice like the larve of 
bumblebees, then,” reasoned Doctor 
Wooster, “the more old maids, the 
more cats; the more cats, the fewer 
field mice, the 
more bumblebees, the better distribu- 
tion of pollen and the more red clover 
seed.” 
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Department of School Libraries 








The High School Library 
|FKrom an address by L. O. Smith, assist- 
ant superintendent, City schools, Omaha, 
Nebr.] 

A school does not fit up a chemical 
laboratory without the experience of 
an expert chemistry teacher. Neither 
should it undertake to fit up a library 
without expert advice of a librarian, 
nor buy books for the shelves without 
her guidance. Librarianship is a pro- 
fession just as teaching is, and it is 
just as absurd in one case as in the 
other to expect efficiency from un- 
trained workers. It is unfortunate that 
the idea has become prevalent that any- 
one with some familiarity with books 
is competent to manage a library. The 
services a library must render depend 
largely upon the inventive genius, the 
tact and devotion of the librarian. We 
are accustomed to be exacting in the 
qualifications we demand of teachers. 
Each teacher comes in contact with 
only a part of the pupils, while the li- 
brarian has a point of contact with all 
of them. Have we not the right to ex- 
pect that she be an equal of other 
members of the faculty in scholarship, 
talent and teaching power? Is it too 
much to ask that she have a college de- 
gree in addition to her library train- 
ing? This will inspire confidence in 
her advice and make her counsel re- 
spected and sought by teachers and 
pupils. Upon the librarian rests the 
responsibility for the efficient use and 
good order of the library and the prop- 
er condition of its records. Upon her 
may devolve most of the duty of book 
selection, especially those books in sub- 
jects lying outside the field of special 
departments. In an increasing number 
of schools, she is called upon to organ- 
ize and present instruction in the use 
of books and library material. She 
must cooperate with all the teachers 
at all times and preserve toward all of 
them an impressionable and cordial at- 
titude. 

From this brief resume, it will be 


seen that she is called upon to exercise 
the all round abilities of the first-class 
librarian of the small public library, in 
addition to possessing a large number 
of qualifications for teaching and lead- 
ing young people. Just how large a 
high school should be to warrant a 
full time librarian is hard to say. In 
one case, an academic high school with 
an enrollment of four hundred and a 
teaching staff of nineteen keeps a li- 
brarian busy forty-two hours a_ week. 
The smaller high schools in many in- 
stances cannot afford to employ libra- 
rians to devote themselves exclusively 
to the library. These schools must de- 
pend upon teacher librarians, teachers 
who have had some training in library 
work. Several of the large universi- 
ties have already established courses 
in library work which prospective 
teachers may elect during their col- 
lege course. Personally I am of the 
opinion that the employment of a 
teacher librarian might well be made 
the requirement for accrediting the 
high school. At present many librari- 
ans who are in charge of our libraries 
are merely keepers of books. 

Since the high school library has 
come to be the academic laboratory for 
all departments of the modern high 
school, its planning and equipment 
must have the same careful considera- 
tion. Altho there are fairly defi- 
nite standards for school buildings, lit- 
tle has been done in regard to setting 
up a standard for school library rooms. 
The library section of the National Ed- 
ucation Association in the last few 
years has attempted to work out some 
general standards in regard to the li- 
brary room and its furnishing. The 
high school library room should not be 
in the corridor or some left-over room 
or in the principal’s office or in a cor- 
ner of the assembly room. Any of 
these places will serve, if necessary, 
for a beginning, but no more. It should 
have a central location with reference 
to all departments, with due reference 
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also to sun exposure and the avoid- 
ance of outside distraction. It should 
accommodate enough pupils at a time 
so that all pupils in the high school 
may spend one period a day in the li- 
brary. An area of at least twenty-five 
square feet per reader is required, and 
the minimum of a small high school 
should be that of an average class 
room. Advice in regard to equipment 
and furniture for the high school li- 
brary may be secured from the A. L. A. 
Publishing Board at Chicago. No 
school library is efficient, no matter 
how large nor how good the collection 
of books, if the pupils do not know how 
to use the library material. For this 
reason there has been a considerable 
movement in recent years to teach the 
pupils how to use the resources of the 
library in their school work. Some of 
the most important reasons for present- 
ing this instruction are listed as fol- 
lows: 1. To give information in re- 
gard to definite help in their daily 
work, thus stimulating interest. 2. To 
aid pupils who are going to college— 
such instruction tends to make the 
work easier and to inspire confidence 
in the minds of the students. 3. To 
save the time of the teachers and pu- 
pils as well as the librarian. It is much 
easier to give definite instruction to 
pupils in a group than it is to give the 
same instruction repeatedly to individ- 
uals. 4. To help boys and girls who 
leave school before finishing their 
course. It is necessary that these boys 
and girls become used to getting help 
from the public library, and instruction 
of this type will act as an agent be- 
tween the high school and the public 
library. 5. To interest all in using a 
book intelligently, as in civic or group 
work. 6. To save time on the part of 
the individual who is looking for in- 
formation. Book instruction varies in 
different schools from a single informal 
talk on the use of books and libraries 
to a course of twenty or thirty lessons 
with specific problems, written papers 
and grades given. Results worth while 
are to be had from courses of six to 
eight lessons. 
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Introducing the Library* 

We first visited Mrs Horvath’s 
High-school of commerce classes, with 
80 students in all. We were asked 
to take the entire class time and 
provide whatever program we wished. 
Miss Ewing, our Student children’s 
librarian, who was born in China 
and lived there most of the time 
until she was 15 years old, gave an 
interesting talk on Chinese customs and 
showed a number of articles brought 
from that country. After the talk, many 
questions were asked by members of the 
class, showing the great interest taken in 
it. Miss Post told two humorous stories: 
How the good man tended house and 
The squire’s bride, both of which are al- 
ways enjoyed by adults. She had 
planned to tell one and the second was 
given as an encore. 

Then the branch librarian talked, 
showing what help the library can give 
students. Quite a number of books, in- 
cluding helps to the study of English and 
many practical books, viz: technical 
books for the men and books on house- 
keeping, sewing, crocheting, etc. for the 
women, were taken to the auditorium 
and in the course of the talk were shown 
and briefly reviewed. 

The rules of the library were ex- 
plained and many of the visitors were 
registered. About 35 books were dis- 
cussed and all but two or three were 
asked for afterwards. 

One member of the class was asked 
by his teacher to tell of the great help 
which the library had been able to give 
him in the short time which he had been 
in the country. He had worked in a tex- 
tile factory in Bohemia and, of course, 
wanted to get into the same work in 
this country, but did not know the Eng- 
lish technical terms of the industry, so 
he went to the Main library and for sev- 
eral weeks spent much time there reading 
books on textile manufacture. With 
some use of the dictionary, he was soon 
familiar enough with the terms to apply 
for a position which he got without any 
difficulty. 


*Taken from Cleveland public library Log 
account of Americanization work. 
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An interesting document just at hand 
is under the title of “Know and help 
your schools,” which is an exposition of 
facts relating to school buildings and 
grounds, enrollment and size of classes 
thruout the country. This work consti- 
tutes the national survey of urban pub- 
lic schools directed by the National 
Committee for Chamber of Commerce 
Cooperation with the Public Schools and 
the American City Bureau. George D. 
Strayer of Columbia university, is chair- 
man, assisted by Herbert S. Weet, of 
Rochester, New York, Harold A. David- 
son, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Erie, Pa., and Fred A. Richard- 
son, secretary of the American City Bu- 
reau of New York City. A group of 
more than 60 secretaries of chambers of 
commerce make up the board. 

The survey revealed that for every 
100 boys and girls enrolled in school at 
nine years of age, only 94 are in school 
at 13 years, 81 of them at 14 years, 62 
of them at 15 years and 36 of them at 
16 years. 

The survey with regard to school 
buildings shows that there are tens of 
thousands of children now housed in old, 
insanitary, dangerous buildings. Many 
of these structures are best classified as 
fire-traps: Playgrounds are not avail- 
able for many of the school buildings, 
both of the old and modern types. One- 
half of all the buildings covered by the 
inquiries have less than 34 square feet 
of playground space per child. One hun- 
dred to two hundred square feet per pu- 
pil is the standard that is deemed ade- 
quate play space. In many cities, chil- 
dren are housed in buildings in which 
there is less space on the playground 
than is inclosed in the classrooms in 
which they sit. 

The number of pupils assigned to 
teachers is distressing. There are teach- 
ers who are expected to teach 50 or 
more pupils of elementary school age 
and one-fourth of all the classes in ele- 
menatry schools enroll more than 43 pu- 
pils. The figures for junior and senior 
high school classes show smaller enroll- 
ments per teacher. 
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The attendance in junior high schools 
is seven times as great as it was six years 
ago and there has been an increase of 
39 per cent in senior schools. The 
greatest gain in high school attendance 
is in the southern cities. 

There has been a decrease in evening 
school attendance during the period of 
high wages. Two-thirds of all children 
leave school before they are 16. There 
are a quarter of a million school chil- 
dren on half time because of the lack of 
schoolroom space. Sixty-two per cent 
of the buildings have no fire-escapes and 
only a small per cent have automatic 
sprinklers and fire alarm equipment. 

The expenditure for schools varies 
from $16.50 to $132 per pupil. The ex- 
penditure varies according to the geo- 
graphical location of cities. 





School Libraries* 


Co-operative plan between Pittsburgh public 
schools and Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 

School libraries to be administered by 
the teacher-librarians under supervision of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh thru its 
schools division. 

The teacher-librarians and assistants to 
be recommended by the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh and appointed and paid by 
the Board of Education. Teacher-librarians 
to rank as members of the faculty. 

The number of. assistants in each library 
to be determined by the average attendance 
per day. The basis to be one assistant per 
two hundred students. 


Requirements for teacher-librarians. 

College degree. 

Certificate or diploma from an accredited 
library school. 

Teaching experience desirable but not re- 
quired. 

Library experience of sufficient length 
and quality to meet the approval of the 
Superintendent of public instruction and 
the Librarian of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Salary of teacher-librarians to be deter- 
mined on the same basis as teachers of 
English. Assistants on relative basis. 


Hours 


Hours to be determined by the needs of 
the school, but not to exceed forty hours 
per week. 





*This plan has been widely discussed and 
is given here for information.—P. L. 
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If school libraries are open special hours 
in connection with extension work, addi- 
tional service should be provided as ‘agreed 
by the Board of Education and the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. This to be decided 
in accordance with the purpose of each 
library, whether planned as public deposit 
station or to meet school needs only. 


Scope 


School libraries are not to be open to the 
general public except where such rooms and 
equipment have been provided as will pre- 
vent interference with the purpose of the 
school library, that is, to serve the pupils 
and faculty. 

Equipment 

Permanent equipment, such as shelving, 
desks, tables, filing cases, etc., selected with 
the approval of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh and furnished by Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Rooms, heat, light, janitor service to be 
provided by Board of Education. 

Supplies 

All printed supplies uniform with Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh forms to be supplied 
by Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. Those 
uniform with the Board of Education forms 
to be supplied by Board of Education. All 
supplies for ordering, accessioning, shelf 
listing, cataloging, mechanical preparation 
of books to be supplied by the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Charging desk supplies to be furnished 
by Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

All small supplies carried in Board of 
Education stock to be furnished by Board 
of Education. 

Book-plates and ownership marks to be 
decided upon by superintendent and _li- 
brarian. 

Contagious disease cases to be cared for 
by the teacher-librarian thru the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 


Transportation and messenger service 

The Board of Education to transfer orig- 
inal collections and meet all extraordinary 
demands. The Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh to transport current collections and 
supply necessary messenger service. 

Delinquent book service to be handled 
by the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh after 
all means available at school office have 
been used. 

Book collections 


Books on permanent deposit; that is, ref- 
erence books or “books in sets,” to be pur- 
chased by the Board of Education but pre- 
pared for the shelves by the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. Periodicals and news- 
papers to be purchased by the Board of 
Education. 

General collections of books circulated for 
home use, such as those used temporarily, 
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to be lent or supplied by Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Picture collections, lantern-slides, Victrola 
records, to be purchased by Board of Edu- 
cation. Clippings, pamphlets and ephemeral 
material to be supplied by Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh and Board of Education as 
consistent with policy of each. 

Book selection to be made by the teacher- 
librarian from the recommendations of the 
principal and approved by Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. 

Reports to be submitted monthly by 
teacher-librarian to principal of school and 
to supervisor of schools division, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

Routine to conform as far as possible to 
the branch routine of the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. Where the best interests of 
the school library require variations, these 
shall be decided by the teacher- libranan 
with the approval of the supervisor of the 
Schools division of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 





School-Library Notes 


Lessons on “How to use the library” 
are given in the seventh and eighth 
grades in all the schools in Seattle. Two 
lessons are given in the school-rooms of 
the seventh grade on the classification 
and arrangement of books and the use 
of the card catalog, and three lessons in 
the eighth grade, including one on the 
Readers’ Guide. These are followed by 
a practice lesson in the library. In one 
school, these lessons were followed in 
the seventh grade by a language lesson 
in which the pupils wrote formal letters 
of appreciation to the children’s librarian 
and these letters were sent to her at the 
Central library. One boy wrote, “Altho 
I was not much interested in the work 
you was doing in school, I listened and 
am glad I did. I did think that I would 
never get it into my head, but when I 
got to the library I followed your direc- 
tions and found it easy. Now that I 
know how to find the books, I do not 
have to trouble the librarians.” 

A girl wrote, “I always dreaded to go 
to the library because I had to spend 
three or four hours in the library to get 
my books. Now I can get away in 15 
minutes.” 

Recently the children in some of the 
Seattle schools wrote compositions on 
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“The best library book I have read.” In 
many cases the “best” book was the one 
most recently read and therefore fresh- 
est in the memory. One boy liked the 
“Arkansaw bear” because it was “full 
from end to end of thrilling adventure 
and hair-width escapes.” A _ girl said, 
“Oliver Twist keeps me on the edge 
of my seat whenever I read it.” “The 
ranche on the Oxhide” was criticised by 
a boy ‘n the sixth grade, “I don’t think 
Buffalo Bill would have to ask advice of 
a sixteen-year-old boy,’ while the de- 
scription of a book by another boy shows 
much less thought, “It was a gray book, 
with real black prints. I read and read 
until I finished. It was wrote by some 
great man, but I don’t know his name so 
I can’t tell any more.” 

The third season of the vacation read- 
ing club is opening with much promise. 
The children read eight books during the 
summer vacation and give a report, either 
written or oral, to the children’s libra- 
rians as each book is read. The record 
of each reader is kept and his opinion of 
each book noted. As a reward for this 
reading, a certificate is given at an as- 
sembly period in the school. 

The Teachers’ room, supplying the 
schools with books, pictures and ref- 
erence material, is also used as an ex- 
hibit center for school work. Toys made 
in the industrial centers and_ special 
schools, projects worked out in connec- 
tion with the study of geography, and 
costumes used in grade school entertain- 
ments, have recently been on exhibition 
and have been very much appreciated by 
the teachers. 





A report comes from a small town 
in Ohio where the Schools club passed 
resolutions relating to the library serv- 
ice given them. After “resolving” 
their appreciation for the books and 
the help that had come from them in 
several different ways, they “further 
resolved” that the members of the 
club who were “guilty” of using the 
book roughly or with dirty hands or 
carrying them away without permis- 
sion should be fined or suspended 
from the club or both. 
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Reading and Wholesome Citizens* 

The volume of “Recreation Survey” 
devoted to a study of our “wholesome 
citizens” and their use of spare time 
gave the following tables, showing how 
different spare time activities rank in 
popularity among the groups of 
“wholesome citizens” studied: 


In high school and college years 


Boys Girls 
1. Baseball 1. READING 
2. Gymnasium 2. Dancing 
3. READING 3. Study 
4. Theatre 4. Theatre 
5. Skating 5. Church Activities 
In the school to marriage period 
Boys Girls 
1. READING 1. READING 
2. Theatre 2. Theatre 
3. Dancing 3. Visiting 
4. Walks or Hikes 4. Needlework 
5. Cards 5. Dancing 
In the present grown-up period 
Men Women 
1. READING 1. READING 
2. Theatre 2. Needlework 
3. Walks or Hikes 3. Theatre 
4, Visiting 4. Church Activities 
5. Movies 5. Visiting. 


Note that in five of the six groups, 
reading is placed first, and in the sixth 
group, third. Yet there are literally 
thousands of the children and young 
people who within twenty years will 
be shaping the destiny of this city, who 
are today without books in_ their 
homes and whom the library is not 
able to serve as it should. This, surely, 
is a matter for public concern. 





The Library Habit 
“You are old, Father William,” the young 
man said. 
“And entitled to be a bit slow, 
Yet you carry the news of the world in 
your head, 
Pray, how do you know all you know?” 
“In my youth,” Father William replied to 
his son, 
“T began,—and you'd better begin it— 
The library habit, an excellent one 
For keeping one up to the minute.” 
G. O. W. 


*Quoted from Report of Cleveland public 
library, 1920. 
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An Appeal 


A committee of librarians connected 
with educational institutions have pre- 
sented to the Library department of 
the National Education Association a 
statement of their belief as to the value 
of “Libraries and education.” Mr 
Sherman Williams, president of the Li- 
brary department of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, has issued a cir- 
cular containing the statement and asks 
those who are interested to give as 
wide circulation to the idea as possible. 

Mr. James I. Wyer, director of the 
New York State library, says, “It rep- 
resents a carefully ¢onsidered  state- 
ment, more nearly ideal perhaps than 
has yet been put in print, of the role 
that the library should play in schools.” 

Libraries in education 

1 All pupils in both elementary and 
secondary schools should have ready ac- 
cess to books to the end that they may 
be trained 

(a) to love to read that which is 

worth while 

(b) to supplement their school studies 

by the use of books other than 


textbooks 

(c) to use reference books easily and 
effectively 

(d) to use intelligently both the 


school library and the public li- 
brary. 

2 Every secondary school should have 
a trained librarian, and every elementary 
school should have trained library 
service. 

3 Trained librarians should have the 
same status as teachers or heads of de- 
partments of equal training and ex- 
perience. . 

4 Every school that provides training 
for teachers should require a course in 
the use of books and libraries and a 
course on the best literature for children. 

5 Every state should provide for the 
supervision of school libraries and for 
the certification of school librarians. 

6 The public library should be recog- 
nized as a necessary part of public in- 
struction and should be as liberally sup- 
ported by tax as are the public schools, 
and for the same reasons. 
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7 The school system that does not 
make liberal provision for training in the 
use of libraries, fails to do its full duty 
in the way of revealing to all future citi- 
zens the opportunity to know and to use 
the resources of the public library as a 
means of education. 


Committee 

J. I. Wyer, director of New York state 
library, chairman; Walter L. Brown, librar- 
ian of Buffalo public library; Annie S. 
Cutter, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Lucile F. Fargo, librarian of North Central 
high school, Spokane, Wash.; H. A. Hol- 
lister, High School visitor, University of 
Illinois; Florence M. Hopkins, librarian, 
Central high school, Detroit, Michigan; 
Willis H. Kerr, librarian, State Normal 
school, Emporia, Kansas; C. G. Leland, 
superintendent of libraries, Department of 
Education, New York City; O. S. Rice, su- 
pervisor of school libraries for the state of 
Wisconsin; Mary C. Richardson, librarian, 
State Normal school, Geneseo, N. Y.; Alice 
S. Tyler, Library school, Western Reserve 
university, Cleveland, Ohio; Harriet A. 
Wood, supervisor of schools and public li- 
braries for state of Minnesota; Adeline B. 
Zachert, director of school libraries for 
state of Pennsylvania. 





Making Use of Notices 

A note from the children’s department 
of the Cincinnati public library says that 
Pustic Lrpraries’ reference to the leaf- 
let, What a teacher should know about 
the public library, brought requests 
from many libraries from all parts of 
the country to which they were glad to 
send copies of the leaflet. 

Another small pamphlet which they 
have issued is entitled Tested stories. 
This is a list of stories that have been 
told by staff members at story-hour or 
to special groups of children. The story- 
tellers all say “they tell well” and the 
children say that they are good stories. 
It seemed necessary to compile the list 
by the children’s department to meet the 
calls for assistance from such people as 
playground directors and_ story-tellers 
who have not had much experience in 
story-telling. 


“The school use of Cleveland’s public 
library” has been issued in the series of 
bulletins on What Cleveland’s Schools 
Are Doing, issued by the Cleveland 
The monograph is 


Board of Education. 
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in a June pamphlet illustrated with 
scenes of school library activities. 





N. E. A. Meeting, 1921 

The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
National Education Association to be 
held at Des Moines, Iowa, July 3-8, is 
notable for many reasons, not the least 
of which is that it will be the first meet- 
ing of the representative assembly of the 
reorganized association. Mr Fred M. 
Hunter, superintendent of the public 
schools of Oakland, California, formerly 
prominent in public school work in Ne- 
braska, is president for 1920-21 and 
much of the progress that has been made 
in the past year in plans proposed and 
publicity is due to his capable leadership. 

The program of the library depart- 
ment will be presented on Tuesday morn- 
ing, July 5, at the public library. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Adeline B. 
Zachert of Pennsylvania, W. H. Kerr, 
State normal school, Kansas, Dr Sher- 
man Williams, Education department, 
New York, Joseph L. Wheeler of Ohio 
and Ellen F. Chamberlayne of Bing- 
hamton, New York. 

A joint meeting will be held with the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
on the afternoon of July 6 at the Public 
library. The speakers will be Prof A. B. 
Noble of Iowa, Milton J. Ferguson of 
California, Margaret Skinner of Wiscon- 
sin and Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A. 

It is proposed to hold a library exhibit 
at the Public library. Those who will as- 
sist in this should send their material to 
Miss Grace Rose, Public library, Des 
Moines, Iowa, plainly marked Library 
Exhibit, N. E. A. 





Some there are that keep themselves 
in peace and have peace also with 
others. And some there are that are 
neither at peace within themselves, nor 
suffer others to be in peace; they are 
troublesome to others but always 
more troublesome to themselves. And 
some there are who keep themselves in 
peace and study to restore peace to 
others. Keep thyself first in peace and 
then thou wilt be able to bring others 
to peace—Thomas a Kempis. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Jeanne Butterworth, Simmons ’19, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library, Elwood, Rhode Island. 


Esther S. Chapin, Simmons 713, has 
joined the cataloging staff of the Smith 
College library at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Alice B. Day has resigned her posi- 
tion in the cataloging department of 
the Smith College library. Esther 
Chapin, Simmons 713, of the Ohio 
State University library, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 


Several years ago Mr Sprague, editor 
of Sprague’s Journal of Maine History, 
presented the Public library, Bangor, 
Me., with a collection of newspaper clip- 
pings of Maine libraries. These clippings 
are now being mounted and filed in a 
vertical file of Maine reference material. 


Ruth Shattuck, Simmons ’10, has re- 
signed her position as children’s libra- 
rian of the Newton public library, and 
is to be at Southbridge public library 
during the summer while Miss Miersh, 
the librarian, is abroad. 


Helen Swanton, Simmons 718, is re- 
signing her position with the United 
States Rubber Company of New York 
City, to become supervisor of filing 
and indexing (assistant office manager) 
of the Merrimack Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Andover, Massachu- 
setts. 


Miss Dorothy Smith of Simmons, ‘21, 
has accepted an appointment as _ chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Public library, 
Bangor, Me., filling the place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Miss Marjorie 
J. Clement. Miss Smith will begin her 
new work, September 1, and until then 
the Juvenile department will be in charge 
of Mrs Hortense Harding Davis. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Dover, New Hampshire, re- 
cords the number of volumes on the 
shelves, 49,291; circulation, 70,403, of 
which 52 per cent was adult fiction and 
13 per cent was in the children’s room. 
The reference work is not recorded but 
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a wide range of questions important to 
the community have been answered. 

A case for a collection of pictures of 
Dover men who served in the World 
War has been put in place and has at 
present a record of 540 names. 


The report of the Public library of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, shows that over 
305,000 books were loaned last year. 
One-fifth of the population of the city 
are registered borrowers of the library 
which contains at present 118,797v. 
Special features of the year were the 
opening of the newly equipped children’s 
rooms in the Central library and at the 
branch in East Lynn. An industrial de- 
partment containing books on trade and 
business has been established at the Cen- 
tral library also. This is growing in 
favor among its users. 


Elizabeth Elkins Rule, for more than 
50 years a member of the staff of the 
Public library, Lynn, Mass., died April 
19, 1921. She entered the service of 
the Public library in 1867 and served 
continuously until 1919 when she was 
retired on a pension. 

During these years, she saw the li- 
brary grow from a collection of 8000 
books, located in a retail-store building 
with a budget of $3000, to a system 
composed of a Central library, four 
branches, a collection of nearly 120,000 
volumes and a budget of more than 
$50,000. 

Miss Rule had a wide circle of 
friends in the A. L. A. and the Massa- 
chusetts library club. 


Central Atlantic 
Doris M. Reed, N. Y. S., ’20-21, will 


join the staff of Columbia University li- 
brary, July 1, as reference assistant. 


Marion C. Turrill, Riverside ’21, has 
been appointed assistant-librarian at 
Camp Dix, New Jersey. 


Katherine Rock, ‘Simmons 719, has 
been appointed on the cataloging staff 
of the Hispanic Society, New York 
City. 

Sallie B. Kappes, N. Y. S., ’20-21, has 
been appointed librarian in charge of the 


High School branch of the Public library 
at Morristown, N. J. 

Heien M. Vincent, N. Y. S., ’20-21, 
has been appointed assistant in the refer- 
ence department of the Wilmington In- 
stitute free library, Delaware. 


The city council of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has authorized the borrow- 
ing of $217,000 for the erection of a 
new public library building. 


Mabel Brown, Simmons ’11, has re- 
signed from the librarianship of the 
National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene, New York City. 

Kinne, Emma E., Syracuse Univer- 
sity library school, ’09, librarian of 
the Air service, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Helen Titsworth, Simmons ’18, has 
resigned her position in the University 
of Chicago library and is to be next 
year in the president’s office of Alfred 
University, Alfred, New York. 

Maud A. Wait, for a number of years 
with the New York public library and 
for four years librarian of the Tremont 
branch of the system, the largest in the 
city, has resigned to be married. 


Adelene Pratt, N. Y. P. L., 717-19, 
who has been librarian of the Manual 
Training high school of Kansas City, 
Mo., will on July 1, begin work as li- 
brarian of the Burlington Co. library, 
New Jersey. 

Frederick C. Hicks, librarian of the 
Law library of Columbia university, New 
York City, gives the course in Legal 
bibliography in the law school. Thru 
this, he has been granted the rank and 
salary of an associate professor. 

Mrs Virginia Cleaver Bacon, River- 
side ’14, now librarian of the State 
normal school at Arcata, Calif., has 
been appointed librarian and_ service- 
secretary to the Junior division of the 
United States employment — service, 
U. S. Department of Labor, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Miss Sarah Hallsted has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the National Bank 
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of Commerce in New York. Miss Hall- 
sted entered the bank in 1917 as as- 
sistant librarian. She was graduated 
from Mount Holyoke college in 1913 and 
from New York state library school in 
1915. Before coming to the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, she 
was connected with the Lincoln library, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Mary Ethel Jameson, N. Y. P. L., 
‘12-14, has resigned her position in the 
science division of the New York public 
library to become executive secretary and 
librarian in the Syracuse Clinic, Syra- 
cuse, New York. This clinic was or- 
ganized by Dr T. H. Halsted, under 
whom Miss Jameson worked while in 
France with the American Red Cross. 

Dr C. C. Williamson, chief of the Eco- 
nomics division of the New York public 
library, has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of director of the Information serv- 
ice of the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr 
Williamson has been with the New York 
library since May 11, 1911, and has been 
chief of the Sociology division, librarian 
of the Municipal Reference branch and 
chief of the Economics division. The 
library regrets to lose Dr Williamson, 
but is unable to compete with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for his services. 

Rollin A. Sawyer, N. Y. S. 14, Dr 
Williamson’s assistant since 1914, has 
been appointed his successor. 


Mr P. Lee-Phillips, chief of the Divi- 
sion of maps in the Library of Congress, 
Was recently elected for the second time 
a member of the R. G. S.. Mr Lee-Phil- 
lips is probably the leading cartographer 
in the country and his knowledge of and 
work with geography and _ particularly 
cartography is probably unsurpassed by 
any person of the present time. 

Mr Lee-Phillips was formerly a mem- 
ber of the R. G. S. but at a time of a 
long and painful illness, he resigned his 
membership. His many friends will re- 
joice at the rare compliment which has 
come to him, that of being reélected a 
member after once resigning. 

Probably the greatest Whistler col- 
lection extant, made by Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell of Philadel- 


phia, of drawings, paintings and docu- 
ments, has been presented to the Li- 
brary of Congress and is now on ex- 
hibition in Washington. The collec- 
tion is not only the greatest assem- 
bling of the artistic and library pro- 
ductions of Whistler, the artist and 
writer, but also of pictures and docu- 
ments relating to the career and char- 
acter of Whistler. The collection was 
begun more than 30 years ago by the 
Pennells who were close friends of 
Whistler and were chosen by him as 
his authorized biographers. 


The librarians who have enjoyed 
meeting Mr Moses T. Pyne of Prince- 
ton, a member of the State library board 
of New Jersey, will be sorry to hear of 
his death which occurred in April. Mr 
Pyne attended several meetings of the 
A. L. A. At the Asbury Park meetings, 
he extended the welcome to the associa- 
tion as well as a personal welcome to 
those who had the pleasure of meeting 
him. He was a member of the State 
library board of New Jersey and always 
was interested in the development of li- 
brary service. He will be remembered 
particularly on the occasion of the visit 
to Princeton university in 1916. 

George M. Lamonte has been appoint- 
ed his successor on the State library 


‘board. 


The report of the Public library of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, credits a success- 
ful year to the co-operation of four im- 
portant factors in the problem of library 
service—the city council which aided by 
a special appropriation, the library board, 
the staff and the public. 

The work with the schools has been 
enlarged and that with the industrial 
plants has been extended. Music scores 
were open for circulation. The home 
use of books was the largest in the his- 
tory of the library. The work was re- 
stricted because of a limited staff but rec- 
ognition is given to the efficiency and 
service of individual effort and devotion 
on the part of the library workers. 

Total number of volumes, 71,531; cir- 
culation, 247,266v.; collection of  pic- 
tures, 42,004 from which 9216 were 
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loaned; registered readers, 14,070; total 
Sunday attendance, 3168. 


The report of the New York public 
library for 1920 is a most interesting and 
informative document of 108 pages. Ev- 
ery form of activity in the library serv- 
ice is reported on by those responsible 
for its conduct. 

The figures giving the statistics of the 
work of the library are stupendous. The 
home circulation was 9,658,977v. and 
this was a decrease of about two per 
cent as compared with the previous year. 
In the reference room of the central 
building, 976,164 readers consulted 
2,243, 131v. 

Gifts to the library during the year 
were most encouraging, one a gift of 
$1,000,000 to the endowment fund and 
from ‘certain members of the board of 
trustees a sum aggregating $115,000. 

The various divisions in the library all 
report a great increase of activity lim- 
ited only by the staff and material. 

Central 

The new building of the John Crerar 
library of Chicago was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies, May 28. 

Alice M. Dunlap, N. Y. P. L., 717-19, 
acting librarian of the Public library, Du- 
luth, Minn., has been made librarian. 


Dorothy Higgins, Simmons 717, has 
resigned from the Hispanic Society to 
join the staff of catalogers at Ohio 
State university. 

Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library of Chicago and Miss Lora 
Rich, principal assistant of that library, 
were married, May 24. 

Miss Marian C. Manley, formerly con- 
nected with the Public library, Newark, 
New Jersey, has joined the staff of the 
Public library, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The budget for the Public library of 
Dayton, Ohio, calling for $121,000, has 
been approved in consequence of a 
campaign for a larger appropriation. 

Dorothy Bastin has returned to her 
former position of librarian of the Riv- 
erview branch, St. Paul, Minn., after a 
five-month leave of absence spent in 
library work in Southern California. 


Libraries 


Elsa R. Nordin, N. Y. S., 717-18, cata- 
loger at Carleton College library, North- 
field, Minn., will be on the staff of the 
Summer library school conducted by the 
Minnesota state department of education. 


Frieda Newman, who has been an as- 
sistant in the Chicago public library, 
joined the staff of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library on May 16, to be an assistant 
in one of the branches. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Rockford, Illinois, records a cir- 
culation of 270,155v. with 82,015v. on 
the shelves. The total registration is 
15,397, 25 per cent of the population. 


Kate E. Dinsmoor, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 
‘07, resigned the librarianship of Kansas 
City Junior college to become chief of 
the high school reference department of 
the Indianapolis public library. 

Mary Hiss, B. L. S., N. Y. S., ’20, re- 
signed as assistant organizer for the 
Kentucky library commission to become 
assistant cataloger in the Public library, 
Evansville, Ind. 


Adams county, Illinois, will vote on 
June 6 on a proposal to establish a 
county library system and also to erect 
a $250,000 library building in Quincy 
as a memorial to the soldiers of the 


World War. 


Jessie Welles, recently of the Wis- 
consin library commission, and for 
many years superintendent of adult 
circulation in the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, has become assistant li- 
brarian of the Toledo public library. 


Cerene Ohr, N. Y. S. 719, supervisor 
of branches in the Indianapolis public 
library, will have charge of the course on 
book selection in the Indiana summer 
school for librarians. Carrie E. Scott, 
supervisor of the children’s department, 
will offer, as in former years, the course 
on work with children. 


Thru the courtesy of the Toledo 
museum of fine arts, a number of good 
oil paintings were hung in the lobby of 
the main library and of several of the 
branches. 

Total number of books on the shelves, 
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152,947 ; city appropriation for the year, 
$108,545 ; expenditures, $118,606. 

The Public museum of Dayton, 
Ohio, for years in the Public library 
building, has been transferred to new 
quarters in another building, a great 
improvement as to light and arrange- 
ment. The removal also gives the Public 
library an opportunity for a much 
needed expansion of its quarters. 

The Cleveland public library is adopt- 
ing the reader’s card for its charging 
system, on which will be stamped the 
date due, and these cards will be present- 
ed at the library by borrowers when 
drawing books. Interest is centered on 
the effect on the borrowers and the staff 
that may be required to carry the loan 
records, 

Miss Grace I*. Switzer, librarian of 
the Miles Park branch of the Cleveland 
public library, has been granted a leave 
of absence for a much needed rest. Miss 
Switzer has done an unusual amount of 
settlement work in her branch and has 
reached the neighborhood to a remark- 
able degree. Miss Rosalie A. Brooker 
has been appointed Miss  Switzer’s 
successor. 

Mr John G. White has sent 3139 vol- 
umes to’ the White collection in the 
Cleveland public library in two months. 
A large number of valuable books are 
among them, including 27 of the very ex- 
pensive and rare publications of the Eng- 
lish Roxburghe club, and two books 
printed at William Morris’s Kelmscott 
Press. 

An edition of The Beacon News of 
Aurora, Illinois, was issued in April to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the town. The 
Public library of Aurora was given space 
to set forth the history of its career cov- 
ering the period from June, 1881, down 
to date, during which time it has grown 
from an institution of a few books to 
one of 40,000 volumes. 

R. W. G. Vail has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Minnesota historical society 
where he has been since March, 1920. 
On July 1, Mr Vail will become assistant 
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director of the Research bureau of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, New 
York City. 

Wilhelmina E. Carothers, head cata- 
loger of the library, will succeed Mr 
Vail as librarian. 

The Minneapolis public library will 
further shorten its hours because of 
financial stringency. It is hoped that 
by November these curtailments may 
be abandoned in part in order not to 
handicap school children and univer- 
sity students. If the amendment to the 
city charter, raising the maximum tax 
levy, is passed in June, the full service 
will be resumed on January 2, 1922. 

The forty-sixth annual report of the 
Public library of Toledo, Ohio, records 
a circulation of 973,922 v., more than 
half of this being from the branch libra- 
ries. The registered borrowers number 
69,322, an increase of more than 9000. 
Nearly 30 per cent of Toledo’s popula- 
tion holds library cards. The service was 
extended in various directions thru 
schools, settlements and other agencies. 


Lulu F. Miller, for the past 15 years 
librarian of the Hackley public library, 
Muskegon, Mich., has resigned. Some 
misunderstanding in regard to the sur- 
vey which was made of the library re- 
cently led to Miss Miller’s resignation. 
A written statement given to the pub- 
lic press presents Miss Miller’s account 
of conditions, in which she points out 
the large amount of work done with 
small means. 


In the children’s room, we have a 
crayon drawing of a tree, and as the 
birds appear in Cleveland and_ vicinity 
and are reported by the children or the 
assistants, the small colored pictures of 
the birds appear upon the boughs of the 
tree. The children are much interested 
and ask the names of the birds and in- 
cidentally are not the only ones who are 
learning some of them.—.4lliance branch, 
Cleveland. 


The report of the Public library of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, records a cir- 
culation of 575,739 v. A new _ branch 
building is planned for next year. Sev- 
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eral valuable gifts were made—1000 col- 
ored children’s picture books, a collec- 
tion of books on checkers and chess, a 
collection of old-time children’s books 
and a large collection of recent, popular 
literature in fine editions. 

The expense fund of the library dur- 
ing the year amounted to $96,202 and 
the book fund was $18,284. 

The report of the Public library, De- 
catur, Ill., gives 1921 as the busiest year 
in the library’s history. The library has 
no complaint to make of its appropria- 
tion as the funds have been ample for 
its work. For lack of shelving room, 
books are being removed from _ the 
shelves to make way for new volumes. 
Registered borrowers number nearly 
10,000. Circulation largest in history. 
General works, .13%; philosophy, .59; 
religion, 1.01; sociology, 6.09; N. S., 
2.21; Lit., 5.53; history, 3.13; biog., 1.59; 
fiction, 73%. Population, about 50,000. 

The Indianapolis public library book 
campaign is like the parable of the loaves 
or the fairy tale of the wonderful vis- 
itors. The books keep on coming. At 
the present time, over 32,500 books and 
about $1,250 in cash have been received. 

It was hoped at the beginning of the 
campaign that the idea would be spread 
abroad in Indianapolis that private col- 
lections might most fittingly be left to 
the public library. Two such collec- 
tions have already been received as a 
direct result of this compaign. One of 
these is an extremely interesting and val- 
uable collection of Andrew Lang books. 
Owing to the sudden increase in book 
stock and the greatly increased work 
which this entails for the catalog depart- 
ment, the Board has authorized an in- 
crease in the staff of that department. 


The week of April 23 was set aside 
in Cleveland as a period during which no 
fine was to be charged for overdue books 
in the hope that many books which had 
long been out of the library might be 
returned. The week really was named 
Lost and gift book week. 

Over 300 overdue books were re- 
turned, some of them having been taken 
out in 1915. The gifts to the library 
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numbered nearly 2400. Boxes were 
placed in the entrances of the library, 
both for gifts and overdue books, so that 
there might not be the embarrassment 
of explanation if one wished to avoid it. 

A unique book given to the library was 
a “Burke’s Peerage,” printed in Portu- 
guese. In it were listed all the families 
in Brazil holding titles from the old em- 
pire. The volume is said to be the only 
one of its kind in the United States. 


A branch of the Toledo public li- 
brary was opened to the public in the 
Navarre grade school building on 
April 28. This branch is the first of 
the school branches to be opened in 
Toledo. The library room is 68x24 
feet and has a book capacity of about 
5000 volumes and seats fifty readers. 
There is a direct entrance from the 
street and the room has a_ separate 
heating system control so there will be 
no difficulty in heating the room dur- 
ing hours when the school is not in 
session. The board of education sup- 
plies heat, light and janitor service and 
the library board supplies books, li- 
brary equipment and library service. 
Tenure of the room is designed to be 
permanent but the library board may 
vacate or the board of education secure 
the room for its own purposes on one 
year’s notice by either party. 


During the fiscal year, April 1, 1920, 
to March 31, 1921, the Cleveland public 
library issued 3,955,962 volumes from 
the following agencies: 

One main library; one municipal ref- 
erence branch; one library for the 
blind; 25 neighborhood branches; 25 
school branches, of which 9 also render 
neighborhood service and 129 deposit, 
delivery and children’s stations. In ad- 
dition, 561 class room libraries were sent 
to public and parochial schools and chil- 
dren’s institutions. This circulation rep- 
resents a gain of 479,246v. for the year. 
April, 1921, showed an increase of 
52,424v. in circulation over April, 1920. 

The reading and reference room use 
of the library during the same period 
was 2,655,448v. During the year, one 
branch, the Superior branch, moved into 
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its new building, the last to be construct- 
ed from funds furnished by the Car- 
negie Corporation. Also three additional 
school branches were opened.. 


South 


Potter county, Texas, has taken over 
the Public library of Amarillo in that 
county and will greatly increase the li- 
brary in all directions. 


Annie S. Porter, for some time li- 
brarian of the Clarke library, Marietta, 
Ga., has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library, Greenville, South 
Carolina. 

Pearl Hinesley, B. L. S., N. Y. S., 19, 
resigned her position with E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
May 1, to become reference librarian of 
the Public library at Roanoke, Va. 

The Public library of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, was opened to the public, May 21, 
with appropriate exercises. The library 
went into service for the public on 
May 23. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Sherman, Texas, records a cir- 
culation of 32,839v. There were 815 
new readers’ cards issued in the year. 
The cards are issued to all country resi- 
dents who do business in Sherman. 
Work with the schools has greatly in- 
creased. Total receipts for the year, 
$2198 ; total expenditures, $2005. 

The Rosenberg library of Galveston, 
Texas, celebrated Founder’s day by an 
outdoor pageant or Spring festival in 
“A masque of the woodlands,” by M. F. 
Hutchinson. The principal characters in 
the masque were children of the Galves- 
ton public schools. The occasion was 
most beautiful and gave a good start to 
the idea of organizing a Local Council of 
The Friends of Our Native Landscape. 

Wert 

The Morrill free library, at Hiawa- 
tha, Kans., founded by Governor Mor- 
rill in 1882, circulated an average of 50 
books a day last year. In addition to 
its large Hiawatha patronage, the li- 
brary has readers for its 10,000 vol- 
umes in other parts of Brown county. 
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Miss Rebecca Kiner, 
superintendent. 


The librarian is 
formerly county 

The Argentine branch of the Public 
library, Kansas City, Kansas, is circu- 
lating books at the rate of 12 volumes 
per year for each of its 10,000 seventh 
ward clientele. The Kansan says that 
not even literary and high-brow Bos- 
ton equals that record. The branch li- 
brarian is Mrs Thomas McMillan, and 
Mrs Sara Judd Greenman is city libra- 
rian. 

The report of the Public library of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, shows a year of re- 
markable activity. The library was or- 
ganized in 1909 and is supported by a city 
of 8000. Those living outside the city 
but within the school district are allowed 
the service of the library which makes 
the population served about 12,000. 

The librarian, Miss Jessie Fraser, 
says, “We have 6033 books in our li- 
brary and our circulation for the year 
was 64,668v., a per capita circulation of 
5.38. This was a gain of 30 per cent 
over last year. Our great need for the 
next year is more money for more 
books.” 


Pacific Coast 
Ethel Louise Westfall, Riverside ’21, 
is now librarian of the Deschutes 
County library at Bend, Oregon. 


Miss Frank Hout, for some time in _ 
the Oregon state library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Polk county with 
headquarters at Dallas, Oregon. 


Grace E. Sigler, Simmons ’18, was 
married to Hugh Winthrop Axtell, 
April 14,1921. Mr and Mrs Axtell are 
living at 1213 North Ardmore avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Mary F. Carpenter, formerly of the 
Wisconsin library school faculty, has 
been appointed head cataloger in the li- 
brary of State college, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. Miss Carpenter spent the win- 
ter in the south and has entirely recov- 
ered her health. 


Miss Ethel Sawyer who has _ had 
charge of the training class of the Port- 
land library for the past seven years, 
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A. L. A. Publications 


Book Wagons 


The County Library with Rural Book 
Delivery. 


A 12-page pamphlet with 5 illus- 
trations. Printed for library use and 
for limited distribution in communi- 
ties which are making a county library 
campaign. This is a _ reprint of 
“County Libraries with Rural Book 
Delivery,” with additional material. 

Single copies 
10 copies 
30 copies 

100 copies 


Viewpoints in Biography 
By KATHERINE TAPPERT 


Interesting biographies indexed by 
the subjects which make them signifi- 
cant. Titles grouped under such 
heads as Adventure, Middle West, The 
Sea, ete. Uniform with Viewpoints in 
Travel. Price $.60. 


Plays for Children 
An Annotated Index 
By ALICE I. HAZELTINE 


A list of plays for youthful 
amateurs. Of interest to all who di- 
rect children’s recreation and educa- 
tion. Arranged alphabetically with 
descriptive notes. Price $1.50. 


American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence beginning July 15. During her ab- 
sence, the training school will be dis- 
continued. 


Joseph TF. Daniels, librarian of the 
Public library of Riverside, California, 
has been made president of the Riverside 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr Daniels has 
been a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and an ardent worker for its in- 
terests during his residence in Riverside. 
The newspapers of the city express great 
satisfaction at the election and are quite 
laudatory of Mr Daniels’ ability. 


Roma Brashear, Illinois, was ap- 
pointed to a position in the cataloging 
department of the Seattle public li- 
brary on April 1. 

Laura Eberlin, librarian of the 
Georgetown branch, has been trans- 
ferred to the librarianship of the 
Green Lake branch, and_ Florence 
Severs, of the Central library staff, is 
now branch librarian of Georgetown. 
Elizabeth Thurston, who resigned from 
her position as librarian of the Green 
Lake branch, has returned to her home 
in Worcester, Mass. 

On March 2, 1921, the Library Board 
let contracts for the construction of the 
Fremont branch library. The site was 
purchased by the help of contributions 
from the people of the community, and 
cost about $9000. The building fund 
of $35,000 was provided by the Car- 
negie Corporation. 


The report of the Public library of 
Tacoma, Washington, just issued, cov- 
ers the years 1919-1920. It tells much 
more than mere statistics and the telling 
covers 34 pages most interestingly. Spe- 
cial headings scattered thruout the re- 
port lend interest: Why they came, The 
change in taste and the leap ahead, The 
books: their borrowers, Codperation and 
civic relations. 

Preceding the statements of progress, 
the discussion of the budget is enlighten- 
ing, particularly the opinion expressed 
by the State Bureau of Inspection: “In 
view of the good work that the Tacoma 
public library is doing and with limited 
funds, it is to be congratulated on the 
showing-” 

The interpretation of the comparative 
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statistics for 10 years with charts is an- 
other point of interest. 

Number of volumes, 92,151; number 
of agencies, 48; number of staff, 33; cir- 
culation, 504,742v.; total number of bor- 
rowers, 32,106; population, 96,965; re- 
ceipts, $55,870; expenditures, $51,987. 

Canada 

The report of the Public library of 
Regina, Saskatchewan, covers its twelfth 
year of active operation. The circula- 
tion last year was 173,610v., an increase 
of 31 per cent over the former year. A 
recent investigation showed that the 6587 
applications for readers’ cards _repre- 
sented 2887 occupations, the largest of 
which were “married ladies,” 605; stu- 
dents, 298; office clerks, 293; stenogra- 
phers, 247. A new branch was opened 
during the year. Three branches sup- 
ply the outer districts. 

Receipts for the year, $30,053; ex- 
penditure for the year, $30,742. 


The report of the Public library of 
Toronto calls the past year a very pros- 
perous one. Hearty commendation is 
given the spirit of the members of the 
staff in making the public libraries the 
best managed of the public utilities of the 
city. The circulation for the year was 
1,530,041v., an increase of over 250,000. 
There were 400,122v. lent from the juv- 
enile department and 488,980v. were used 
in the children’s libraries. It is estimated 
that 150v. were bought and put thru for 
library use on each working day of the 
year. The income for the. library was 
$247,000. The main building has grown 
more inadequate, crowding those who try 
to use it to the detriment of the work. 
An appeal is made for room in which to 
display the gift of the Robertson his- 
torical collection and a special room for 
the library for the boys and girls. 


According to the forty-second an- 
nual report of the Fraser Institute free 
public library, Montreal, there are on 
the shelves 88,844 books; additions to 
the collection during the year, 2027v. 

Most of the collections have been 
enlarged—biography, travel, drama, 
poetry, and particularly the scientific 
and technical sections. 

No other public reading-room or no 
other collection of books being so con- 
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Miss Bessie Graham 


in a course of three weeks 


Subject 





Leading books in the humani- 
ties. 


Representative writers in every 
literature. 











is announced by 








The Riverside Library Service School 


Dates July 4-22, 1921, Riverside, Calif. 














Decimal Classification 


Edition 10, 1919, revized and enlarjd by 
new tables, many notes, heds and index 


entries. Alfabetic index of 38,000 entries. 


Price net; cloth $8; Chivers duroflexil 
half goat $10, plus parcel postaj from 
Albany on 4 Ib. Index alone: cloth $4 
plus parcel postaj on 3 Ib. 


Sales arranjed on secondhand copies of 
ed. 9 at half price, ed. 8 at third and of 
ed. 7 at quarter price. Write, but do not 
send:books or money. 

Abridged, edition 3, for small and epi grow- 
ing libraries. 184 pajes including explanation 
and sugjestions to classifiers, 50 pajes annotated 
tables and an index of 13,000 heds. pig a 253 
plus parcel from Chautauqua postaj on 2 Ib. 

Outline for the smallest collections. 88 pajes. 
including explanation and instructions to classi- 
fiers; 28 pajes of annotated tables, and index of 
5000 topics. Redy in May. Price $1.40. 

D C Summaries, 12 pajes. no index, 10c post- 
paid; 10 for 80c; 100 a $7; 1000 for $50. 

Summaries 1 and 2, classes and divisions, 2 
pajes. Single copies, 5c; 10 copies a5c; 100 
copies $1.50, postpaid. 


Address all mail orders direct to publishers. 
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364 Public 
veniently situated as the Fraser Insti- 
tute, it is an important factor in the 
intellectual life of the city. During the 
past year, the average daily attendance 
was 446. 

A very pressing need of the Fraser 
Institute is larger quarters, as the li- 
brary has outgrown the available 
space. A new modern building is 
required. 

The Fraser Institute possesses the 
volumes of the ancient libraries of 
Montreal, the Montreal library, the 
Mercantile library association and 
L’Institut Canadien, more than 2000 
Canadiana and an important collection 
of engravings and rare books. 

Foreign 


Miss Margaret Norton, Illinois, has 
been granted leave of absence for two 
years from the Smith College library. 
Miss Norton will sail during this sum- 
mer for Constantinople, where she will 
organize the Roberts College library. 

Katharine H. Wead, for many years 
connected with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry at Washington, has been made 
librarian of the University of Nanking, 
China. She sailed for her new post on 
May 5 and will visit libraries in Kioto, 
Tokyo and Peking on her way. 

Mrs’ Henriette Derman, Simmons 
special ’16-17, who has been for several 
years in the Slavonic department of 
the Library of Congress, is to sail the 
last of May on the Aquitania for her 
home in Russia. Her address will be 
c/o C. C. Abel, Elizabeth street, 27, 
Riga, Latvia, Europe. 

The plans of Whitney Warren, an 
American architect, for the rebuilding of 
Louvain university have been accepted 
by the Belgian authorities. The cost of 
the building will be somewhat under 
$1,000,000, of which $300,000 has so far 
been raised. The building will be in the 
style of the Brabant architecture of the 
seventeenth century and will not be on 
the old site, but on another much more 
advantageous. 


The library of the International labor 
office at Geneva, now consists of about 


Libraries 


100,000 books, pamphlets and leaflets, a 
large portion of which were acquired by 
the purchase of the library of the Inter- 
national association for labor legislation. 
It is growing at the rate of about 100 
pieces a day. In addition to this, the of- 
fice receives approximately 1000 news- 
papers and periodicals. In a few years, 
the library of the International labor of- 
fice will be the largest and most complete 
research library of literature relating to 
labor and industry in the world. 

The report of the Public library of 
South Australia records the inability 
to complete the public library block of 
buildings owing to the unsatisfactory 
financial conditions. The return of the 
librarian after an absence of nearly four 
years in military service is recorded as 
well as that of the superintendent of 
the periodical room.’ The additions to 
the general library, to the Australian 
duplicate books and to the children’s 
books make a total of 111,522 books 
on the shelves. The library was open 
every day in the year. There was a 
total attendance of 118,855, an increase 
of 6670 over the previous year. 

The library building is sadly crowd- 
ed by lack of room and the completion 
of the extension under contract is 
greatly needed. Hundreds of volumes 
of valuable newspapers may be inade- 
quately used and are exposed to the 
possibility of damage and destruction. 





Wantec— From June 15—Sept. 1, an 
assistant who has had some experience 
in children’s work. Apply, Public 1i- 
brary, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Wanted—A trained assistant for 
loan desk work. Salary $100 a month 
to start. Good opening for one seek- 
ing varied experience. Send applica- 
tion, giving training, to the Librarian, 
Public library, Muncie, Indiana. 





Wanted—Work in library in North 
Central States for a few weeks begin- 
ning July 1, 1921, by a librarian ex- 
perienced in school and public libra- 
ries. Address, Miss Mirick, 919 Eighth 
Street, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 





